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© err Reader may expect ſome accoutt of 
the Author but what incidents worth 
communicating to the public, can be expected 
to diverſify the lite of a man poſſeſſed bur of a 
ſmall fortune and no intereſt; doomed to obſcu- 
rity through life, and quiet oblivion when dead; 
> . uUnambitious of honours, wealth or fame? I 
| will not inſult the feelings of my readers by 
looking over my deſcendants, as Virgil makes 
Eneas; for with what varying paſſions muſt T 
behold the line of my progenitors paſling in a 
review, and walking in the proceſſion of a ſeries 
of ages? Were the genealogy of every family 
preſerved, there would probably be no man 
valued or deſpiſed on account of his birth. 
There is ſcarce a beggar in the ſtreets, who 
would not find himſelf lineally deſcended from 
ſome great man; nor any of the highelt title, 
who would not diſcover ſome baſe and indigent 
perſons among his poſterity. To my no ſmall 
mortification, I ſee the line of my genealo 
oe obſcured, 
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obſcured, and the favourite reſidence of my 
anceſtors, which had been immemorially poſ- 
ſeſſed by the family of the F-we-TTs, ſold 
through one falſe ſtep in a matrimonial connex- 
ion. So much may be loſt by the ſlighteit 
deviation. This paternal inheritance deſcended 
to my. brother through many ſucceeding genera- 
tions: It was purchaſed from Sir Henry 
Widdrington, of Widdrington, in the county 
of Northumberland, and Sir Nicholas Tempeſt, 
of Stella, in the county of Durham, Knights, 
in the reign of King James the Firſt. And as 
it had been ſo long in the family, it induced me 
to become a purchaſer with all the inclination 
natural to return to the land of my fathers, 
where I drew my firſt breath, and received my 
earlieſt ſupport and protection; where I paſſed 

my youth, and acquired my learning; and 
where the aſhes of thoſe who gave me being, 
and, What is more valuable, a virtuous educa- 
tion, are depoſited; which rendered it, upon 
the grounds of humanity and gratitude, the 
proper object of my affection and eſteem. This 
accident revived in my imagination the pleaſing 
ideas of my native place, which 1 had left 
without any probability of returning, and 
therefore thought as ſeldom as I could of what 
J loved or eſteemed in it, to avoid the deſide- 
rium which of all things maketh life moſt uneaſy. 


I felt more,. I fancied, in being ſeparated 
from thoſe I loved, than I ſhould have ſuffered 
| in 


("FF 
in the thought of going away myſelf, into a 
ſtate that can feel none of this ſort of lofles. 
But my father, reſolving not to imitate the folly 
of his anceſtors, who had hitherto left the 
younger ſons incumbrances on the eldeſt, deſ- 
tined me to a profeſſion, My mother felt the 
common ſtruggles at the thought of parting; 
and when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her 
boſom, with an embrace, that 1 ſtill feel; gave 
me ſome precepts of piety, which, however 


neglected, I have not forgotten, and uttered 


prayers for my final happineſs, of which J have 
not yet ceaſed to hope that they will at laſt be 
granted. There are few things beſides this that 

give me the anxiety of a wiſh; the ſtrongeſt J 
have had was to enjoy the full tranquillity of 
the rural ſcene; far from the noiſe of cities, 
and the hurry of the buſy world; free from its 
anxieties, and ignorant of many of its vices; 
where the firens of flattery are ſcarcely to be 
heard, where beauty ſparkles without praiſe or 
envy, and wit is repeated only by the echo. I 
Jonged for that period, when fortune would al- 
low me to proſecute. my favourite ſcheme of 
retiring from the ſmoke of a diſſipated town, to 
enjoy the purer air, and leſs tumultuous joys of 
the country; when I ſhould be diſmiſſed to 
more certain enjoyments, in a ſafer empire. I 
viewed it as a kind of heaven at a diſtance, a 
place of reſt and happineſs. It was this darling 
proſpect, that made me often, when I laid my 
head to my pillow, break out into that ardent 
wiſh, 
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which my favourite Horace ſo beautifully ex- 
preſſes, O rus! Quando ego te aſpiciam, &c. In 
the dream of the moment, 1 pictured out a 
figure for the gentle | tenant of the redeemed 
manſion, whom I wiſhed (and my heart iwelled 
with delight while I did ſo) to have the luxury 
of viſiting there. Being enthuſiaſtically fond of 
ſequeſtered life, and feeling the greateſt predi- 
lection for my native country, I looked with the 
fondeſt partiality at the ſpot devoted to the paſ- 
times 17 my innocency, and continued a ſort of 
grateful tenderneſs for the very trees, whoſe 
ſhades had ſo often ſoothed me in the ſummer 
of my childhood. I cannot carry my Readers 
thither ; but, that they may ſhare ſome of my 
feelings, I will preſent them with a Poem, which, 
from its ſubject, and the manner in which, it is 


written, cannot fail of touching the heart of 
every one who reads it. 


Happy the man, who his whole time doth bound, 

Within th' encloſure of his little ground: 

Happy the man, whom the ſame humble place, 

(Th' hereditary cottage of his race) 

From his firſt riſing infancy has known, 

And by degrees ſees gently bending down, 

With natural propenſion to that earth, 

W hich firſt preſerved his life, and gave him birth, 

Him no falſe diſtant lights by fortune ſer, 

Cou'd ever into fooliſh wand'rings get. 
E 


1 
He never dangers either ſaw or fear d 
The dreadful ftorms at fea he never bear- d; 
He never heard the ſhrilf alarms of war, 
Or the worſe noiſes of the Lawyer's bar: 
No change of counſels marks to him the year ; 
The change of ſeaſons is his Kalendar. 
The cold and heat, Winter and Summer ſhews ; 
Autumn by fruits, and Spring by flowershe knows. 
He meafurestime by land-marks, and has found, 
For the 'whole day the diaf of his ground. 
A neighbouring wood born with himſelf he ſees, 
And loves his old cotemporary trees: 
His health and ſtrength to a rhird' age enjoys, 
And ſees a long poſterity of boys. 
About the ſpacious world let others roam; 
The voyage of life is longeſt made at home. | 


There is a certain period, when Amoſt every 
man wiſhes to-eſcape from the hurry and buſtle 
of the world, —＋ to taſte the ſweets of retire- 
ment and repoſe. But how few are there, who, 
when they have arrived at that period which they 
bxed' for-rhis retreat, meet with that enjoyment 
whiet they promiſed themſelves? How many 
do we find, who are extremely uneaſy at their 


own ſeats in the country, where all from the ſkies 


to the centre of the earth is their own? who 
find great inconveniences, and muſt learn, how- 


ever unwillingly, to endure themſelves, till 


taſhion-proclaims the liberty of returning to the 
ſeats of mirth and — Few are able to 
bear 


— — 
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bear ' ſolitude, | and though retirement is the 
oſtenſible object of the greater part, yet, when 
they are enabled by ſucceſs to retire, they feel 
themſelves unhappy. 


To be. able to procure its own entertain- 
ment, and to ſubſiſt upon its own. ſtock, is 
not the prerogative of every mind. Peculiar 
powers and elegance of mind are neceſſary 
to enable us to "draw all our reſources from 
ourſelves. There muſt be a ſpirit of philoſo- 
phy, and a taſte for learning, or — the fancied 
ſcenes of bliſs, will vaniſh like the colours of the 
rainbow. I promiſed myſelf much happineſs 
in the cultivation of my eſtate, in ornamenting 
a rural ſeat, and in the company of a few 
friends. But no man can give to his own plan- 
tations the fragrance of the Indian groves; nor 
will he always find the ſimplicity of the country 
more amiable than the arts of the town. To 
comfort thoſe who envy the amiable ſimplicity 
of a country life, I ſhall communicate the ſen- 
ſations I felt on my arrival at Sedbergh, in 
Yorkſhire, the place of my nativity. I on 
that what firſt ſtruck me was the total change of 
faces, of which J had ſcarce the leaſt recollec- 
tion. Very few were left whom I knew when a 
boy, and bv ſo altered in their appearance, 
ſo much the ſhadows only of what they once 
| were, as excited in me many ſerious reflexions. 
Of the friends whole compliments een | 

ome 
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ſome had long ago moved to diſtant provinces, 
others forgotten our former intimacy amidit 
care and diſtreſſes, and others ſwept away, and 
their.place was filled by a new generation, with 
other views, and other competitions. Hardly 
a ſingle houſe did I find inhabited by the fame 
perſons I left in it; but every where a new race, 
new manners, and new modes of living. In 
ſhort, 1 found myſelf, in every ſenſe of the 
word, a perfect ſtranger. Sedbergh ſtil] ſtands, 
but where are the Sedberghians? : Owning the 
obligation and debt laying upon me to the noble 
ſeat of the muſes there, the place of my educa- 
tion, I viſited that renowned ſeminary of learn- 
ing, and recollected with pious tendernefs thofe 
leſſons of wiſdom and virtue, thoſe wiſe counſels 
inculcated by the late worthy Dr. Bateman, 
which were then directing me to happineſs, after 
the heart which felt them had ceaſed to beat, 
and the tongue that uttered them was filent in 
the tomb. The fight of a place, where I had 
nat been for many years, revived in my thoughts 
the tender images of my childhood, which by a 
length of time had contracted a ſoftneſs that 
rendered them inex preſſibly agreeable. As it 
is uſual with me to draw a ſeeret unenvied plea- 
ſure from a thouſand incidents overlooked by 
many perſons, I threw myſelf into a ſhort tranf- 
port, forgetting my age, and fancying myfelf a 
ſchool boy. This imagination was ſtrongly 
favaured by the preſence of ſo. many young 
B boys, 
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boys, in whoſe looks were legible the ſprightly 
paſſions of that age, which raiſed in me a ſort 
of ſympathy. Warm blood thrilled thro' every 


= 
: | (40; 


| vein; the fading memory of thoſe enjoyments f 
if that once gave me pleaſure, put on more lively 
colours; and a thouſand gay amuſements filled 
| 


| my mind. It was not without regret, that I 
| was foriaken by this waking dream. The pen- 
dil of memory ſtops not with the repreſentation 
of ourſelves; it traces alſo-the companions and 
friends of our early days, and marks the changes 
which they have undergone. It is a dizzy fort 
of recollection to think over the names of our | 
old ſchool-fellows, and to conſider how very few 
of them the maze of accidents, and the ſweep of 
time, have left within our reach. I have often | 
imagined within myſelf, that if ever all of us 
could meet again, after ſo many varieties and 
changes, we ſhould ſmile at our paſt deſigns, i 
and meet, like the righteous. in the millennium, 

uite in peace and joy. But fate hath diſperſed 
them all over the world, and different circum- 
ſtances, intereſts and purſuits, have always ſepa- 
rated thoſe whom friendſhip would join, and 
would never ſuſfer them to live together, who, i 
by their inclinations, ought never to part; ſo | 
that to wiſh it is as vain, as it is to wiſh to ſee 
the millennium, and the kingdom of the juſt 
upon earth, | 59 
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itly Sad hath taken care of this, to prevent an 
ſort W progreſs towards real happineſs here, which 
ery ¶ would make life more deſirable, and death too 
ents WW dreadful. I ſhould be in danger of growing 
rely ſerious, were I to go on in deſcribing the melan- 
led choly proſpect I met with at the habitations, 

t I where I miſſed my old friends. I took ſeveral 
den- excurſions into the country that I might indulge 
E thoſe reflections, which, though they affected me 
and with melancholy, I did not wiſh to loſe, and 
remembered having played in many places I 
paſſed through with companions, the echo of 
whoſe voices was ſtill freſh in my memory, 


— 
0 


few though they, alas! were now ſleeping in the duſt. 

p of WW Recalling to remembrance days long ſince paſſed, 

* and the juvenile ſociety of thoſe who are now no 
us f 


more, is an awful operation of the human mind; 
and while it ſpeaks loudly the truth of the apoſ- 
f tle's obſervation, that the faſhion of this world 
75 


um, paſeth away, imperceptibly led me to a train 
ried of thinking that is neither unpleaſing nor un- 
um- WW ſuitable to the character of a rational being, who 
pa- hath been taught and accuſtomed to conſider 
2 himſelf as an immortal part of the creation. 
vho, i | 


| 
; 
| : 
Such an habitual diſpoſition of mind conſe- 
crates every field and wood, and turns an ordi- 
nary walk into a morning or evening ſacrifice. 
KNoving in this agreeable manner, I wasinfinitely 

| | delighted with the melody of birds, the bleating 
of flocks, and the murmur of waters, Foun- 

| B 2 tains, 
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tains, lakes and rivers, are as refreſhing to the 
imagination as to the ſoil through which they 
paſs; and I conſidered the melody of birds, 
and the bleating of flucks, as a kind of natural 


prayer to that being, who ſupplies the wants of 


his whole creation, and in the beautiful language 


of the Pſalms, feedeth the young ravens that call 


upon him. Remote from all the noiſe and hurry 
of tumultuous life, I roved unattended and free, 
with no. circumſtance of grandeur, but the 
conſciouſneſs of a reaſonable immortal being, 
and in the evening retired to Croſshall in Caut- 
7 the old hereditary poſſeſſion of my fathers, 
where the ſilence and ſolitude of the place very 
much favoured my meditations. 


Struck with an uncommon tenderneſs, I 
entered the houſe, where my feet had formerly 
often worn the threſhold of the door. As I 
proceeded, the dear images of thoſe who ten- 
derly cheriſhed. me in my infancy, preſented 
themſelves to my memory; and while I looked 


with heavineſs around, the idea of the late own- 


er came full into my mind, and the reffections I 
made in this conjuncture produced the following 
ſermaas, an ſubjects not often treated of either 
from the pulpit or the preſs. 


The reaſon aſſigved for the unuſualneſs of 
diſcourſes of this kind, is the difficulty of ma- 
naging them with that prudence, caution, and 

918 8 | modeſty i 
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ie modeſty they require; and the ill uſe ſome 
y debauchees are apt to make of the moſt prudent 
s, and chaſte diſcourſes. But ſurely the corruption 
al and lewdneſs of the times will juſtify the preacher 
of in ſending theſe into the world, which, however 
ge WW mean in themſelves, may be productive of ſome 
good, and be an uſeful leſſon to young perſons, 
ry never to court, where they have not ſerious 
e, thoughts of love; nor to marry, where there is 
he not a rational probability of being happy. 
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Susis, Xxxiv. 1. 


Dinah went out to ſee the daughters 
of the land. 1 feta 


HE ſacred hiſtorian, in this chapter, takes 
notice of the unhappy affair of Dinah. Her 
father Jacob was now removing, by divine 
direction, with his numerous family and large 
poſſeſſions of flocks and herds, from the country 
and houſe of Laban his father in law, to his 
own father Iſaac in Canaan. In one of the 
ſtages of this tedious journey, he took up his 
quarters for ſome time, in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. During his ſtay there, his daugh- 
ter Dinah entertained herſelf with a viſit to ſuch 
ladies of that country, as were ſuitable to her 
birth and rank in life. This ill judged viſit gave 
a young Prince, whoſe name was Shechem, an 
opportunity 


2 

| 
I 
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opportunity of ſeeing her, ans of contracting 


too intimate a friendſhip with her. Notwith- : 
ſanding Dinah was the daughter of Jacob, and 


conſequently had ſhared the diſtinguiſhing ad- 


advantages of a religious education, under a 


parent of ſuch eminent piety; yet the gaiety and 


inexperience of her youth, in concurrence with 
her very unguarded ſituation, rendered her at 
once a powerful, though undeſigning tempter, 
and an eaſy prey to temptation. 


Unhappy, unguarded woman! 1 need not 
acquaint you with the ſituation into which her 
imprudent viſit brought her; but appeal to the 
world, whether viſiting in general, has not a bad 
tendency, to give a looſe turn to a young lady's 
imagination. And here, to be as candid as 
poſſible, 1 will nat ſuppoſe her frequenting 
theatres and taverns, or thoſe nocturnal aſſem- 
blies, which exhibit examples of ftrength . i 


in riot, and beauty withering in irregultarity— 


will not even ſuppoſe her entering the regions of 
diſſipation—I will only imagine her going to 
places dedicated to innocent mirth and ſeſtivity. 
It is fit, on this occaſion, that ſhe auld diveſt 
herſelf of whatever is likely to contradict the 
intention—that, for this purpoſe, ſhe leaves her 
cares, Her ſerious thoughts, and moral reflexions 
behind her; and comes forth from home, only 
with ſuch difpoſitions, as ſuit the occaſion. 
With this preparation of mind, which is as little 
one Gene DE SY © 
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as can be ſuppoſed, ſince it amounts to no more 


than a deſire to render herſelf agreeable, I will 
ſuppoſe her meeting her companions, with a 
heart ſet looſe from grave reſtraints, and open 
to the expectations of receiving pleaſure. In 
this diſpoſition, thus wrought upon before hand, 
and already improved to this purpoſe, take 
notice how inſenſibly the ſpirits get above the 
pitch and firſt bounds which cooler hours would 
have marked. When the gay and ſmiling 


aſpect of things begins to leave the paſſages to 


woman's heart thus thoughtleſsly unguarded, 
prudence appears too cold a monitor; gravity 
1s deemed ſevere; mirth and diverſion are all in 
all. — The phantoms paſs; the ' adventurer 
returns home; it 1s needleſy to ſay with what 
impreſſions. That moment look into her heart 
look through all the receſſes, thoſe pure man- 

ſions, formed for the reception of innocence and 
virtue; behold thoſe fair inhabitants now diſ- 
poſſeſſed, turned out of their ſacred dwellings, 
to make room for the moſt eager deſires. Her 
ſpirits are now upon the wing, and can the moſt 
cautious ſay, Thus far ſhall my dęſires go, and no 
farther ? or will the cooleſt or moſt citcumſpect 
ſay, that her mind is not ſuſceptible of warm 
impreſſions; that thoſe ſcenes,” with all their 
charms and temptations, are never able to excite 
a thought, or awaken an inclination, which 
virtue heed bluſh at? I would here propoſe to 
the ladies, if they with to paſs life with as much 
i e innocence 
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not to dally with men, whoſe circumſtances can 
ſupport them. againſt their falſehood, and have 
the faſhion of a baſe intereſted world on their 
hde; which inſtead of avenging the cauſe of an 
abuſed woman, will proclaims her Go 


* 
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While the perſon injured is ſhunned like peſti- 
lence, he who did the wrong ſees no difference 
in the reception he meets with; nor is he the 
leſs welcome to the reſt of the ſex; who are ſtill 
within the pale of honour and innocence. What 
makes this circumſtance the more lamentable, is, 
that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have the 
greateſt merit and underſtanding. Gentleneſs 
of diſpofition, and taſte of polite converſation 
I have often known ſnares towards vice in ſore; 
whilft ſullenneſs and difreliſh of any thing that 
was agreeable, have been the only defences of 
virtue in others. Women of honour and gen- 
feel quality, cannot give a deeper wound to 
their reputation, than by being ſo much as ſeen 
in company with men who have loſt theirs. 1 
have often wiſhed, that they who treat with 
equal attention and obſeryance, the woman of 
virtue and the proſtitute, and are often ſeen at 
places of public reſort, in company with thoſe 
miſguided fair ones, who however much they 
may be objects of pity and compaſſion, have 
forfeited all title to reſpect and eſteem —T fay, I 
have often wiſhed, that theſe men might meet 
with ſuch a reception from the women of honour, 
as would effectually check this indecency. But 
I am ſorry to add, that I have not diſcerned, in 
their looks or manner, thofe marks of diſappro- 
bation which ſuch conduct calls for. It is ever 
with reluctance, that I am obliged to take notice 
of any little impropriety in the behaviour of the 

C 2 ladies; 
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ladies; but I am perſuaded, that were they to 
think but a moment of the conſequences, they 
would be ſenſible of the impropriety of this 
behaviour in particular, 2 | 


Women, it muſt be owned, are in this} age 
greatly their own enemies. It is a juſt complaint, 
that the men are leſs ſenſible of their beauty and 
accompliſhments than they ought to be. Burt 
it muſt be remembered, that ſuch is the nature 
of man, that he deſpiſes every good which is too 
obvious and plentiful. The women have con- 
feſſedly laid aſide reſerve; the men have, by na- 
tural conſequence, ſuſpended their admiration. 
Eaſe and forwardneſs of addreſs, and exceſſive 
familiarity, are eſtabliſhed by the law of faſhion, 
and negle& and contempt follow by the law of 


nature. Lou ſee every day to what a degree of 


ſnameleſſneſs viſiting has brought the generality 
of the nation; ſo that perſons of that ſex, whoſe 
proper ornament ſhould be baſhfulneſs and mo- 
deſty, are grown bold and forward ; offer them- 
ſelves into company; and even invite thoſe 
addreſſes which the ſeverity of former times 
would have ſcorned to admit. Our ſex has 
uſurped a certain authority to exclude chaſtity 
gut of the catalogue of maſculine virtues, by 
which means females adventure all againſt thoſe 
who have nothing to loſe. Oh! ye mothers of 


this land, how can you expoſe ſo raſhly thoſe 


tender bloſſoms committed to your care? Have 
9 | you 
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you forgotten that every unkindly breath is ready 
to blaſt them? Are you ignorant how ſoon the 
whiteſt innocence may be ſullied? That it is 
poſſible for the ſtricteſt principles to be corrupt 
ed? Is there nothing in you own minds, that 
whiſpers to you the frailty of your ſex? , Oh! 
ye daughters of Britain, 'who, like ſome fair 
but madeft flowers, acquire day after day freſh 
beauty and growing ſweetneſs, ſo as to fill every 
eye with pleaſure, and every heart with admira- 


tion; while, like thoſe ſame flowers, you ap- 


pear unconſcious of your opening charms, and 
only rejoice in the ſun that chears, and the hand 
that ſhelters you; my admiration of your vir- 
tues exceeds even the love inſpired by your 
charms. © Whether it be that your moce retired 
way of life lays you leſs open to dangers, or 
that religion ſtrikes in more with the natural 
goodneſs of your diſpoſition, than with the 
other ſex, I know not; yet, without a compli- 
ment, I think I may obſerve, that many of you 
not only live in a more uniform courſe of virtue, 
but with an infinitely greater regard to your 
honour, than we find in the generality of our 
ſex; and I queſtion not, but the valuable part 
of yours will pardon me, if I be ſolicitous for 
your poſſeſſing. every quality that can render 
you agreeable companions in a relation, which, 


of all others, is the moſt intimate; ſhould be the 


moſt endearing; and muſt be the happieſt, or. 
the worſt, 
5 From 


( 22 ) 


From a fecret deſire of contributing to the 


improvement of the ' moſt agreeable part of 


the creation, which to me appear an auditory 


above the vulgar rank, I ſhall endeavour to ren- 


der the plain voice of truth acceptable amongft 
thoſe, who are daily tempted by the ſyren ſong 
of flattery. The adulation with which you are 
ſo early and ſo generally entertained, you will 
not look for here. My character forbids me to 
flatter, and my principles are equally averſe to 


it. While others, by corrupting or miſleading 


p_. whether with or without deſign, would 
eſſen your influence, and obſtru& your felicity, 
I would effectually contribute to both, by in- 
culcating every thing that can makeyou at once 
more amiable, and more happy ; which may 
perhaps be conſulting your intereſts more truly, 
than the moſt paſſionate of your admirers. | 


I own my heart beats with the fond hope of 
making you worthy of huſbands who will deſerve 
you, and be ſenſible of your merit; and I wiſh 
it were in the power of the moralift to reſtore 
the rights of female innocence and beauty, and 
to relume the lamp of virtuous love, by pre- 
vailing on my fair readers to retrieve the mo- 
deſty of their characters, and not to imitate the 
nakedneſs, but the innocence of their mother 


Eve. They ought to conſider that all their 


beholders are not ſufficiently qualified with age 
and philoſophy to be indifferent — of 
D's | their 
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their allurements. The eyes of young men are 
curious and penetrating; their imaginations of a 
roving nature, and their paſſions under no dif- 
cipline or reſtraiat. I am in pain for a woman 
= rank, when I fee her expoling herſelf to the 
regard of every impudent, ſtaring fellow: How 
can ſhe expect that her quality can defend her, 
when ſhe gives ſuch provocation? To. relieve 
the innocent from thoſe inſults which there is no 
law to puniſh, and to prevent thoſe faucy, fami- 
liar gazers, from employing their eyes in ſuch a 

manner, as to divert yours from: the beſt uſe 
you can make of them that of looking up to 
heaven let me adviſe you to make a covenant . 
with them, leit they behold vanity; I have 
often lamented that we cannot cloſe our ears 
with as much eaſe as we can our eyes. No 
woman of real virtue can- appear pleaſed, much 
leſs join in any converſation — delicacy: 
and I truſt no gentleman of poliſhed manners, 
would ſay any thing in the company of ladies, 
that would . raiſe a bluſh on the cheek of mo- 
deſty, or offend the chaſteſt ear. It is much ro 
be lamented that looſe and immodeſt conduct 
ſhould ever be countenanced by the Britiſn 
ladies, thoſe arbiters of taſte and elegance, who 
control even cuſtom, and from whoſe deciſion 
there is no appeal: otherwiſe I would beg leave 


| to admoniſh the fair delinquents, that it is not 


only extremely injurious to their health and 
Viyacity, but alſo to their beauty and * 


( 24 ). 


and he that can point out any preſcription, by 
which female beauty may be increaſed, or its 
decay retarded, is an uſeful monitor to thoſe 
new flights of beauties which every ſeaſon brings 
into the world; who have hitherto heard only 
of their own charms, and who expect to find 
integrity in every boſom, and veracity on every 
„... i 


The moraliſt hopes they will par on him, ir 1 


he adviſes thoſe young innocent creatures, who 
have no knowledge and experience of the 

world, and whoſe ſafety he would chiefly conſult 
in theſe ſpeculations, to avoid, as much as poſ- 
ſible, what religion calls temptations, and the 
world opportunities; to ſhun, like death, the 
very firſt approaches of thoſe, who have a great 
ſhare of the language which uſually prevails 
upon the weaker part of the ſex, and can with 
their tongues utter a paſſion with which their 
hearts are untouched ; who ſmile, only to tempt; 
and tempt, in order to devour. Tell me, ye 
flattered fair ones, who liſten to the ſmiling foes 
of female chaſtity, do ye not impeach your 
modeſty too much, by truſting the opportunity 
of night, and the ill counſel of a deſert place, 
with the rich worth of your virginity? To the 
manner in which you conduct yourſelves, dur- 
ing this ſeaſon of love, you frequently owe the 
happineſs or miſery of your future lives. The 
hours dedicated to pleaſure, in this pleaſing 25 
e | O 
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of life, have often an unſeen _ connexion with 
your ſerious concerns, The time of courtſhip 
ſeldom proves an interval of life the moſt re- 
markable either for prudence or plety : It has 
on many accounts been too often a fatal ſeaſon, 
and we find it difficult to get over the enchant- 
ing ground, with the ſame purity of heart and 
life, we firſt entered upon it. 


By entering into any company that tempts; 
engaging in any friendſhip that offers; or ac- 
cepting almoſt any creature that, happens to 
court them, it is but too well known what mil- 


chiefs a number of young gentlemen incur. , A 


female that acts upon the. ſame plan is. loſt. 
Permit me on this occaſion, to remind you of 
poor Dinah. Secure as you may think your- 
ſelves, none of you, 1 ſuppoſe, have been 
trained more virtuouſly, than it is probable ſhe 
was, under the eyes of a pious parent. But 


alas! the ſpirit of wandering ſeized her; foe 
went forth to ſee the daughters of the land; ſne 


met with a betrayer, and loſt her virtue. 
Allow no man to treat you with unbecoming 
freedoms, but converſe with men even of the 
firſt rank, with that dignified modeſty, which 
prevents the approaches of the moſt diſtant 
familiarity, and conſequently prevents them 


from feeling themſelves your ſuperiors. You 


ſhould reflect, that they who codeavour to in- 
toxicate you with adulation, intend. one yy 
mo 
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moſt eſfectually to humble you. For artf al men 
have always a fecret deſign to pay themſelves in 


future for any preſent ſacrifice. The ſmalleſt 


Hberties you allow them, are but ſo many pre- 
ludes to your future ruin. Would you parley 
with the deſtroyer? The woman that deliber- 
ates is loſt. I know not how true may be the 
hypotheſis, but I really think, that when a 
young lady attempts to argue and reaſon with 
the man ſhe loves, we may, generally ſpeaking, 
predict the event. All that a virtuous woman 
can pretend to, in ſuch a delicate fituation, is 
commonly only to recollect, that it is her duty 


to reſtrain the tranſports of her lover, and to 


fuppreſs her own feelings. To do either is 
often beyond her power; and yet ſuch is the 
partiality of mankind, that ſmall allowances are 
made for the frailties of the weaker ſex. The 
flighteſt deviation, in the conduct of a female, 
ſtamps an indelible ſtain on her character. 


- The world overlooks a thouſand irregulari- 
ries in our ſex, which it never forgives in yours: 
for you, ſmall allowances are made; to you, little 
or no pity, is ſhewn. Bur let me tell you, 


much kind advice, many tender expoſtulations 
are ready to flow from my pen on this occaſion. 


E might diffuade you from going forth from a 
ſhelter into a ſtorm; from flying from the arms 
which have cheriſhed you from the firſt moment 
of your exiſtence, to refuge with ſtrangers. I 
* = might 
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might ſhew you the danger of ſuch an excurſion, 
the inexperience of your age, and the hazards 


your life, your fortune, your virtue will run in 


a world where your tender ſex are made a prey, 
and ſo many thouſands are confederated to ac- 
compliſh your ruin. I might tell you of the 
many ſnares and temptations, which you have 
to avoid or encounter at every ſtep; the plea- 
ſures which will ſolicit you in every luxurious 
court ; the little knowledge you can gain except 
that of evil. I might ſpeak of the ſeductions 
of men, their arts, their eloquence: But I 
forbear, and recommend you to him, who is 


able to keep you from falling, and to preſent yon 
faultleſs before the preſence of bis glory with ex- 


ceeding joy. 


May the guardian angels, to whoſe care hea- 
ven has entruſted you, guide you ſtill forward 


; in the paths of virtue; defend you from the 


inſolence and wrongs of this undiſcerning 
world: and, at length, when we muſt no more 
coverſe with ſuch purity on earth, lead you 
gently hence, innocent and irreproachable, to a 
better place ; where, by an eaſy tranſition from 
what you now are, you may ſhine forth as angels 
of light. 4 


Dp: ' SERMON 


II. SAMUEL, X111. 15. 


The hath wherewith he hated her, was greater 
than the love wherewith be bad loved ber. 


T is no paſſion whatever, which ex- 
poſes us to ſuch deluſion, as that of love. 
It is uſhered into the heart by the moſt pleaſing 
N f emotions. Kindneſs, complacency, delight, 
| 3 tenderneſs, ſincerity, rapture, and the moſt 
romantic effuſions of the moſt elegant friend- 


it, and plead its admittance with perſuaſive 
eloquence, and introduce into the gentleſt and 
beſt of hearts {for they only can receive it) the 
unſuſpected and bluſhing gueſt. 


Happy, could it preſerve i its firſt character, 
and remain in its primitive and native inno- 


cence! 


| thip are its companions. Theſe march before 
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cence? The mind is then in its beſt ſtate; 
its generous affections are awakened, and all 
its feelings improved and refined by the amiable 
inhabitant. But this tranſient ſtate is not 
formed for duration. A life of tranſport 
is not the lot of mortals. Let thoſe, who, in 
the ardour of unreflecting youth, form ſuch 
gay viſions of ſplendid enjoyments, and ever- 
laſting paſſion, chaſtize their joys, leſt, while 
they claſp, they kill them. It is a truth col- 
lefted from long obſervation on human nature, 
that the pleaſure of the chace conſiſts in the 
purſuit, not the attainment; and that it is 
often better to expect than to enjoy. The 
charms of illuſion ceaſe, where choſe of emoy- 
ment begin; and the ſhadow vaniſhes the 
moment the real object appears, Like that 
coy, deluſive plant, the ſenſitive one, when it 
is touched, it immediately contracts its diſ- 


played leaves, into a form and dimenſions 


diſadvantageouſly differing from the former; 
which gives reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſome tranſ- 
formation has happened on the wedding night, 
and that by a ſtrange impoſture, one has been 
courted, and another married. The power of 
a fine woman over the hearts of men, of men 
of the fineſt parts, is even beyond what ſhe 
conceives; they are ſenſible of the pleaſing 
Illuſion, but they cannot, nor do they wiſnh to 
diſſolve it. But if ſne is determined W 

| the 
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the charm, it is certainly in her power, and 
ſhe may ſoon reduce the angel to a very ordinary 
girl. Thewoman generally outlives the idol. 1 
muſt therefore deſire my fair readers to give a pro- 

er direction to their paſſion for being admired. 

f they would make themſelves the objects of a 
reaſonable and laſting admiration, this is not 
to be hoped for from beauty, dreſs or faſhion; 
but from thoſe inward ornaments, which are 
not to be defaced by time or ſickneſs. We 
may be aſſured that ſooner or later adoration 
will ceaſe. The heart overburdened with 
agreeable ſenſations, extends itſelf to futurity ; 
and while the heat of love continues, we flat- 
ter ourſelves it will never cool. We take its 
violence for a ſymptom of its duration. But 
it is conſumed by its own ardour. It glows in 
youth; it grows faint with decaying beauty, 
and is-utterly extinguiſhed. by the froſt of age. 
And where there are no virtuous and com- 
mendable qualities to blow it up, it rarely 
lights again, but from ſome accidental impul- 
ſes, by no means to be depended on, which a 
contrariety of tempers, the fatality of ſickneſs, 
or the frowns of fortune, may for ever prevent, 
as age moſt. certainly will. | 


The ladies have not always reflected how 


much they degrade themſelves, when they 


aſpire to no higher merit, than to gratify the 
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paſſions of their admirers. Infinitely more is 


requiſite to afford thoſe delights, which we na- 
turally expect from their ſociety, and'to ſecure 
an artachment to their perfons, when their firſt 
attractions are no more. The tranſports of a 
virtuous love are the leaſt part of its happi- 
neſs; the raptures of innocent paſſion are but 
like hghtening to the day; they rather inter- 
rupt, than advance the pleaſure of it. How 
happy then is that life to be, where the higheſt. 
pleaſures of ſenſe; are but the loweſt part of 
its felicity? Virtuous love is not only attended 
with the ſweeteſt pleaſures that this Life affords, 
but is truly conducive to the improvement of 
human nature. Like the fun, in the ſpring, 
whoſe warmth calls forth the latent powets of 
vegetation, love excites and cheriſhes ſome of 
thoſe amiable diſpoſitions, which would other- 
wiſe have remained for ever in a concealed and 
torpid ſtate. It often improves the underſtand- 
ingno leſs than the heart, and the transformation 
which Iphigenia is ſaid to have produced in Cy- 
mon, is neither unnatural nor uncommon. There 
is a wide difference between the gentle, generous 
ſentimental paſſion of love, whenit is heightened 
and rendered permanent by eſteem, and that 
groſs, momentary, ſenſual paſſion, which we may 
properly enough term the fury of luſt, If we 
ſeek only for ſenſual enjoyments, the brutes are 
our equals, nay, perhaps. our ſuperiors in that 
point. Or if we can make our deſires of __ 
ort 
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ſort ſubſer vient to our will and pleaſure at all 
times, changing like the ſummer clouds, or the 
veering winds, we only play with a paſſion we 
cannot feel; and though we may be happy in 


the enjoyment of beauty, we cannot be ſaid to 


be ſo in that of love; but are utter ſtrangers to 
the decencies, honours, and delicacies that at- 
tend the paſſions in elegant minds. When 
fancy is ſated, and, finds all the promiſes it 
made. itſelf falſe, where is the innocence which 
charmed us? The firſt hour we are alone, we 
find that the pleaſures of a debauchee is only 
that of a deſtroyer. He blaſts all the fruit he 


taſtes, and where the brute has been devouring, 


there is nothing left worth the reliſh of the 


man, He who follows this kind of gratifica- 
tion, gives up much greater delight by purſuing 


it, than he can poſſibly enjoy from it. 


As to the common women and the ſtews, 
there is no one but will allow this aſſertion at 
firſt ſight; but if it will appear, that they, who 


deal with thoſe of the ſex who are leſs profli- 


gate, deſcend to greater baſeneſſes than if they 
frequented brothels, it ſnould methinks bring 
this iniquity under ſome diſcountenance. The 
rake who, without ſenſe of character or decency, 


wallows and ranges in common houſes, is guil- 
ty no farther than of proſtituting himſelf, and 


expoſing his health to diſeaſes. But the man of 
gallantry cannot purſue his pleaſures without 
5 9 treachery 
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II treachery to ſome man he ought to love, and 
e making deſpicable the woman he admires. He 
'e WW proves the irreſiſtible cauſe of imbittering the 
n IF lives of thoſe he is moſt ſolicitous to ſerve and 
o MW pleaſe. And will a man like this make a tender 
o W huſband, an affectionate father, of a reſpectable 
t- friend? What opinion muſt we have of his 
n WW honeſty, whoſe underſtanding is employed in 
it forming ſnares for innocence? Or of his heart, 
h | who can turn without emotion from the tears of 
„e deſerted beauty? Is chere no danger that he 
ly vill be tempted by the power of long habit tg 
1c continue in his old courſes; or that the inſatiable 
g, love of variety, which he has indulged ſo freely, 


= will not, ſome time or other, lead him aſtray from 
the fineſt woman in the world? With all the 
charms of perſonal beauty, and the ſuperior charms 
of delicacy and ſenſe, a virtuous woman will be 
{lighted and even deſpiſed by him, who glories in 
having blaſted the budding bloffoms of lobe in 
the peſtilential air of a brothel, and who has ſacri- 
ficed thoſe firſt fine ſenſibilities, which return no 
more, to ſome infamous and impure proſtitute, 
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So the roſe of beauty and innocence is left ta 
bloom and decay. If a man gives himſelf leave 
to think, he will not be fo unreaſonable as to 
expect, that debauchery and innocence can live 
in commerce together, or hope that fleſn and 
blood is capable of ſo ſtrict an allianee, as that 


a fine woman muſt go on to improve herſelf till 


F. ſhe 
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ſhe. is as good and impaſſive as an angel, only 


ever prefer the ſnattered remains of his health; , | 


- 


or of his heart (who has abandoned ſa many 
fond creatures to deſpair) to the pure inexhauſted 
affections of a man, who has never corrupted 
his principles, or ſuffered his eyes or paſſions ta 
barter away all that is valuable in his exiſtence 
for their gratification, It is a low and. degrad- 
ing idea of that ſex, which was created to refine 
the joys, and ſoften the cares of - humanity, by 
the . moſt agreeable. participation, to canſider 
them merely as the objects of fight. How much 
nobler is — ation of beauty heighten- 
ed by virtue, and commanding our eſteem and 
love, while it raifes our admiration? F 


Virtue makes a beautiful woman appear more 
beautiful, and beauty makes a virtuous woman 
really: .more virtuous. But the happy concur- 
rence of beauty and virtue is a character too 
celeſtial. to be frequently. met with, Yer 1 
would hope, for the honour: of the ſex, that 
there are, and there certainly are women, not a 
few, whoſe virtue adds a new ſoftneſs to their 
ſex, and even beautifies their beauty, May 
their number be increaſed ;; and may heaven 
beſtow upon them all the bleſſings their prudent 
and peaceful affections, innocence of manners, 
and goodneſs of heart deſerve; and the moſt 
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Vorchy and deferving partners, with which it ever 
© rewarded the virtue of unſullied Thaſtity 1'* © 


Io enter into 4 criminal commerce with a 
1 W woman of merit, whom we find innocent, is, of 
it WW all the follies of this life, the moſt fruitful of | 


a forrow. A man muſt make his approaches to | 
© WW her with the benevolence and language of a | 
good angel, in order to bring upon her pollu- | 
© I tion and ſhame, which is the work of a Demon. | 
The faſhion of the world, the warmth of youth, 


1 and the affluence of fortune, may encourage 
Is» cheſe ardencies, in which heat preſents triumphs. 
= W But if he ſucceeds in his defigns, he will find 
d WW the ſacrifice of beauty and innocence fo long an 
obligation upon him, that his whole life will 
paſs away in the worſt condition imaginable, 
that of doubt and irreſolution. He will ever 
be deſigning to leave her, and never do it; or 
elſe leave her for another, with a conſtant long- 
ing after her. He is a very unhappy man, who 
does not reſerve the moſt pure and kind affec- 
tions of his heart for the marriage bed. No 
condition is more hateful and deſpicable than 
his who has put himſelf in the power of a miſ- 
E treſs, whom he has corrupted by making her 
S ſubſervient to his vices, and whoſe fidelity he 
therefore cannot enforce by any ' precepts of 
8 honeſty and reaſon. It is ſeldom known that 
authority thus acquired, is poſſeſſed without 
S inſolence; or that the owner is not forced to 
| E 2 cConfſeſs 


controller at home, or an accuſer abroad; He 


and to make it yet more ſhameful and deteſta- 


recovers himſelf; ſince I think ſhe does but 


and makes his flames a better return, by reſtor- 
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confeſs by his tameneſs and forbearance, that he i 


has enſlaved. himſelf by a fooliſh paſſion ; and 


bo, 


his crime is equally puniſhed, whatever part hey 


takes of the choice to which he is reduced; | 
and he is from that fatal hour; in which he 


facrificed his dignity to his paſſions, in perpe- 

tual dread of inſolence or defamation; of a | 
is condemned to purchaſe by perpetual bribes 
that ſecrecy which bribes never ſecured, and 
which; after a long courſe of ſubmiſſion, he will 
find violated in a fit of rage, or in a frolic of 
galety. To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no 
tongue, is the great prerogative of innocence ; 
an exemption granted only to invariable virtue. 
But guilt has always its horrors and ſolicitudes; 


ble, it is doomed: often to ſtand in awe of thoſe 
to whom nothing could give influence or weight 
but their power of betraying. 


I ſeldom deplore him who by loſing his miſtreſs 
intentionally, not eventually, diſoblige him; 


ing him to his own heart, than ſhe could by 
exchanging hers for it. For he who makes 4 
preſent of his heart to any mortal beauty, even 
by her welcoming it, and lodging it with her 
own, grows ſubject to have it wounded in her 
breaſt. Thoſe misfortunes reach him, . 
wou 
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ne would otherwiſe terminate in her: her afflictions 


d torment him, while his own reprieve him; and 
1ey | the felicity of two perſons becomes requiſite to 
; make one happy. It is much better to be free 
1e from misfortunes, than to be able to complain 


eloquently under them. I was once half per- 
& ſuaded, that to undertake the curing of a lover, 
was the next weakneſs to the being one; though it 
is with this view, that I (who have never known 
the infelicities of love, but by the ſufferings of 
others) have looked into thoſe inward languiſh- 
ings of a mind; infected with this ſoftneſs ; which 
have given birth to a phraſe, that is made uſe of 
by all the melting tribe, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt; I mean, that of dying for love. If we 
conſider, that all their heavy complaints of 
wounds and deaths ariſe from ſome little affec- 
tations of coquetry, which are improved into 
charms by their own' fond imaginations; the 
very laying before them the cauſe of their diſ- 
temper, may be ſufficient. to effect the cure of it; 
at leaſt may ſo far contribute to their freedom, as 
to give them the-defire and the deſign of regain- 
ing it. And it were to be wiſhed; that the fair 
ſex owed their recovery more entirely to their 
reaſon, and leſs to their reſentment. It is a re- 
mark, as I remember, of a modern writer, who 
is thought to have penetrated deeply into the 
nature of the paſſions, that the moſt extravagant 
love is a to the ſtrongeſt hatred; and we 
find that thoſe extravagantly ſentimental my 
| who 
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who refine too much upon the paſſion of love, are 


ſeldom truly happy, but often extremely miſer- 
able. Where there is a mutual affection, the 
conſent of friends, a reaſonable proſpect as to 
ſettlement, and the whole is conducted in 4 
prudential manner, and in ſubordination to the 
will and fear of God, it is a bleſſing to be ſuſ- 
ceptive of the tender paſſions; but when theſe 
concomitants are wanting, what we call love, 
is the moſt tormenting paſſion in itſelf, and the 
moſt deſtructive in its conſequences. How often 
may ſuch headſtrong votaries be ſaid #0,/ow tbe 
wind, and reap the whirlwind? Amnon loved 
Tamar—too fatally ſo, for his innocence and 
repoſe. In his tranſperts he forgot himſelf. 
The fire of youth, fanned by the wings of 
beauty, proved too powerful an opponent to 
reaſon, chaſtity and diſcretion. But though he 
forfeited all pretenſions to chaſtity, he was till 
tremblingly alive to all other relations; and 
continued ſtill happy, though leſs worthy of 
felicity: he was ſoothed with her heavenly 
Charms, and was both happier and better for 
thoſe raptures of admiration, - But it was the 
goodneſs of his lover he admired; and in pro- 
portion as his eſteem for the bezuties of her 
mind increaſed, his paſſion for her perſonal 
charms grew more violent; ſo that, as the one 
invited him to return to virtue, the other 
tempted and pro voked him to perſiſt in vice, 
and at laſt to engage with her in a ſcene of 55 
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minal love. No ſooner had fhe admitted his | 
diſhonourable embraces, than ſhe found him 
not only rudely treating her, but baſely deſert- | 
ing her to a cenſorious world; and what is (till | 
S worſe; to the inward ſorrow and compunction 
| of a troubled mind. Her yielding beauty, by 
granting his deftres, loſt his eſteem. Man 
enjoys leſs what he obtains, than that which he 
hapes for; and to render fuch imaginary pro- 
erty ſtill more flattering and se ele: modi- 
bes it to his paſſions, © The ideal form follows 
him every where. Now fuppoſe him to diſ- 
cover, that the character he contemplates with 
tranſport is merely imaginary ; need I ſpeak the 
reſt ? The idol he worfhipped, being demoliſh- 
ed, he looks with furprize for the object on 
which hE doated, not being able to diſcover it 
more. He is difpleaſed with that which 
remains in its ſtead, and which his imagination 
disfigures as much as it embelliſhed it before, 
Thus plucked from the foaring heights of his 
warm and irregutar defires, he is vexed at and 
| aſhamed of himſelf firft, and then hates the 
object of his affections; bates ber exceedingly ;, 


oy 


ſo that the hatred wherewith he bates her, is 


greater than the love wherewith he loved ber. 
al The charms he dreamt of are all the work of 
* ; fancy, whoſe exiftence is in the clouds. She | 
er paints out the object of affection in all the 
e, I romantic lights of an Arcadian princeſs, an 
i- angel form, and a heavenly mind; the pride of 


nature, 


Is el 


nature, and the joy of man; a ſource of im- 


mortal pleaſures, raptures that will never ſatiate, 


bliſs uninterrupted, and tranſports too big for 
expreſſion. With all theſe raviſhing ſcenes 
before his eyes, the lover ſighs, languiſhes, 
dies for poſſeſſion. No ſooner has he enjoyed the 
object of his wiſhes, than he finds his imaginary. 
goddeſs mere fleſh and, blood, the idol of his 
own intoxicated brain. In ſuch caſes of decep- 
tion, let man exclaim againſt none but himſelf: | 
Tr is his own doing, and he has nothing to 
blame but the heat and indiſcretion of his own 
paſſions. I ſhall leave theſe Inamoratos to float 
in their fool's paradiſe, having made evident 
their unfitneſs for breathing the pure air of 
matrimonial felicity; but would . adviſe them 
before they enter the ſuburbs of marriage, to ex- 
pect no more happineſs from wedlock than it is 
deſtined-to afford ; leſt thoſe too lively ſenſations 
fhould be ſucceeded by an irkſome ſtate of mind ; 
teſt their decline of paſſion, inſtead of ſtopping at 
indifference, ſhould even reach abſolute Ffouft ; 
and thoſe who are too paſſionately fond of each 
other as lovers, ſhould come to hate each other 
when huſband and wife. I cannot tell how it 
is, but I think I ſee in huſbands, that this cauſe 
of their uneaſineſs is in themſelves. They flatter 
their, imaginations with higher hopes than hu- | 
man nature can gratify, and dreſs up an ideal | 
charmer in all the radiance of perfection, oy 

| - then 
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„then enter the world to lgok for the ſame excels” . |} 

e, lence ip corporeal keaffty, „ l 
or 


es Ml . There is this reaſon, why they ſhould be more 
s, I deceived in their, connubial hopes, than many 
ne who enter into the ſame ſtate—rhat, they have 
ry allowed their minds to form unreaſonable expec- 

is tations, and vitiated their fancies in the ſoft 
hours of courtſhip, with viſions of felicity which x, 


human power cannot beſtow, and of perfection 1 
which human virtue cannot attain, That 
impartiality with which they ought to have 
endeavoured to inſpegt the manners of . thoſe. 

whom they have knbwn, was ſo much overpow- _ 
ered by their paſſions, that they could diſcover I 
no. faults or weakneſſes, in each other; and 

joined their hands without conviction, that, as 

there are advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, 

there are inconveniences likewite to be endured: 

and that, together with confederate intellects, . 
and auxiliar virtues, they muſt find different 
opinions and oppoſite Mclinatians.” The man, | 
who brings his reaſon to ſupport his paſſion, 

and beholds what he loves as liable to all the 
calamities of human life, both in body and 

mind; and even at the beſt what muſt bring 

upon him new cares and new. relations; ſuch a 
lover will form himſelf accordingly; will adapt 
his mind to the nature df his circumſtances, and, 
have proper affections ready for every incident 
in the marriage ſtate. But he who, takes 3. 
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partner to his bed, with no other confideration 
than the expectation of ſcenes of dalliance, and 
thinks of her only as ſhe is to adminiſter to the 
gratification of his deſire, finds the object of 
his affection falling in his eſteem, as his de- 
ſires flag; and he, without her fault, thinks her 
charms and her merit abated. Hence follow 
indifference, diſlike, peeviſhneſs, and rage, 
becauſe he did not before hand think of the 
creature he was enamoured of, as ſubject to 
diſnumour, age, ſickneſs, impatience or ſullen- 


neſs, but altogether conſidered her as the object 


of Joy. 


Human nature itſelf is often imputed to her 


as her particular imperfection and defect. But 
let every man look upon the woman, who 
chuſes him to be under his protection in ſick- 
neſs and health, with the utmoſt gratitude, 
whether from that moment ſhe is ſhining or 
defective in body or mind. Let him think 
himſelf bound to ſupply with good nature the 
failings of her who loves him, and always think 
her the object of love and pity, who comes to 
his arms the object of joy and admiration. _ 


A man of this make will perform all thoſe 
good natured offices that could have been ex- 
peed from the moſt bleeding pity, without 
being ſo far affected at the common misfortunes 
of human life, as to diſturb his own * 


c A 


: 
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His actions of this kind are ſo much more 


nd MW meritorious than another's, as they flow purely 


he 


trom a principle of virtue, and a ſenſe of his - 
duty; whereas a man of a ſofter temper, even 
| while he is aſſiſting another, may in ſome mea- 


ſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf. Nothing 


can be more weak than to place our happineſs 
in the enjoyment of others, which renders it 


liable to be ruffled and diſcompoſed by every 


accident, and loſt under the moſt common miſ- 

fortunes. There is nothing which renders. 
either ſex more deſpicable (the female eſpecially}. 
than thinking it eſſential to happineſs to be 


married. Beſides the groſs indelicacy of the 


ſeatiment, it is a falſe. one, as thouſands of 
| women have experienced. If a female thinks 


it eſſential to her happineſs, the ſecret ſhould 


be kept inviolable in her own boſom; nor 
& ought ſhe to diſcover the full extent of her love 
| to him who marries her, Tf he has delicacy he 


will not aſk it for her ſake; if he has ſenſe, not 


for his own. 


| A man endowed with that ſtrength of mind 
lam here ſpeaking of, though he leaves it to 


others to make him ſtill more happy, does not 


put it their power to make him miſerable. He 


confines his happineſs within himſelf, and keeps 
it from being dependent on the world. His 


mind is ſufficiently furniſhed with ideas to ſup- 


port 
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port ſolitude, 'and keep up an agreedble convet- 
Fation with itſelf, 


Learning is a very great help in this caſe; as it 
lays up an infinite number of notions in the 
memory, ready to be drawn out and ſet in order | 
upon any occaſion, The mind often takes the 
fame pleaſure in looking over theſe her trea- 
ſures; and augmenting and diſpoſing them into 
proper forms, as a prince does in a review of 
his army. A mind thus furniſhed feels a ſecret 
pleaſure in the conſciouſneſs of its own perfec- 
tion; and is delighted with ſuch occaſions as 


call ypon it to try its force. A lively imagina- 


tion, indeed, may produce a pleaſure very little 
inferior in perſons of much weaker minds. But 


as the firft may not be improperly called the 
heaven of a- wiſe man, the latter is extremel 


well repreſented by our vulgar expreſſion; which 
terms it a fool's paradiſe. There is however | 
this difference between them; that as the firſt 
naturally produces that ſtrength and greatneſs of 
mind, which is ſo eſſentially neceſſary to render 
a man happy, the latter is ruffled and difcom- 
poſed by diſappointments, even in the midſt of 


enjoyments, much more in the common infeli- 


cities of. life. 
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 Ps$aim Iv. 12. 


N was not an open enemy that bath done me this 
diſbonour, for then I could have born it. 


: HERE are two things, which affect the” 


them by that name?) gives the moſt exquiſite 
| ſonſations 


thoſe who ſaid and did it. The years which 


( & } 
ſenſations_of- diikreſs. How much does it coſt 


us to give up perſons who have ſo long kept 


poſſeſſion of our hearts? Croſſes and diſap- 
pointments in love are more hard to get over 
than any other. The paſſion; itſelf ſg; ſoftens 
and ſubdues the heart, that it diſables it from 
ſtruggling or bearing up againſt the woes and 


diſtreſſes that befal it. The mind meets other | 


misfortunes with her whole ſtrength: ſhe 
ſtands collected within herſelf, and ſuſtains 
the ſhock with all the force that is natural to 
her. But a heart in love has its foundations 
ſapped, and immediately ſinks under the 


weight of accidents that are diſagreeble to its | 


favourite paſſion. 


S %% 


There are few of us, who have lived any 


adopted in their room, yet after having taſted 
the pleaſures of old - friendſhip, we ſeldom 
greatly reliſh the new; becauſe we ſay and 


think the old were better The reaſon of which 
probably is, that we inſenſibly join. the pleaſure - 


able ideas of our younger years, with the ideas 
of thoſe perſons, with whom we then converſed. 
The remembrance. of that ſeaſon of delight 
aſſociates itlelf with, and gives an agreeable 
reliſh to what was ſaid and done then; and to 


then 


j 
! 


| 


time in the world, but muſt have. loſt ſome of 
our favourites; and though new ones may be i 


— 


memorials 


| The cheapneſs of puerile delights, the 
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Ft palſed over. our 3 leave permanent 
behind them. Many gladſome 
ſcenes, which we have ſhared in hal thought- 
leſs age, afterwards preſs, tenderly upon nature; 
ſcenes that preſent. to us afreſh thoſe bliſsful 
illuſions, of life, when gaiety was upon the 
wing undamped by care, and hope ſmiled before 
us unchecked by diſappointment. I cannot 
but regret thoſe delight 7 viſions of our child- 


hood, which, like the fine colours we ſee when | 


our 7 are ſhut, are vaniſhed for, ever. 


'Ye ſweet and fartering illuſions, ideas of ſo 
1775 vaniſh like A, 73 
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85 giving vs back our joys Be Fad tumult, our © 


| iq without poignancy, and producing equally 


rom both a penſive pleaſure, which men, who 
have retired from the world, or whom particu- 
lar circumſtances have ſomewhat eſtranged from 
it, will be particularly fond of indulging. Re- 
ect then on thoſe moments ſo fleeting, - and ſo 
little enjoyed. You, thought your ſufferings 
great; but had you known f. it, you were happy. 

uilt- 
leſs joy they leave upon the mind, the blooming 
hopes that lift up the ſoul in the aſcent of life, 


| the pleaſure that attends the gradual opening of 


g the 


* 
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the imagination and the dawn of reaſon, makes 
me think moſt men find that ſtage the moſt 
agreeable part of their journey, 


* 


Touth js the ſeaſon when friendſhips are | 
formed, which not only continue through ſuc- 
ceeding life, but which glow to the laſt with a 
tenderneſs unknown to the connexions begun in 
cooler years, Friendſhip, love, | beneyolence, Ml 9 
pity, and all the ſocial paſſions, which figure in i 
the generous warmth of youth, Joſe ground 
inſenſibly on the approach of age, How many, 
in early life, place their unchangeable eſteem, i 
as they think, on deſerving amiable young per- 
ſons, whom they hope ro make the inſeparable 
companions of their future hours? A ſimila- 
rity of paſons, and a growing affection, en- 
= dears and attaches them to each other; and iſ 
thence ariſes a very (endearing intimacy ; a iſ 
friendſhip founded upon the moſt ſolemn profeſ- Þ 
ſions, and the moſt binding aſſeverations; a 
friendſhip ratified by repeated trials of conſtancy | 
and honour, which confirms them in their firlt i 
good opinion, and unites them by the ſtrongeſt, i 
even ſacred obligations. Now who would not 
be apt to pronounce them of one mind and one | 
foul, (I had almoſt ſaid) one body? | 


If public acknowledgements ſignify any thing; 

if private aſſurances have any meaning; nay, | 

if real inſtances of kindneſs can be admitted | 
8 | as 


6 
as proofs of a genuine regard: if, in ſhort, 
honour, fidelity and conſtancy, and whatever 
elſe recommends itſelf to our eſteem, under the 
winning characters of friendſhip, ' gratitude and 
love, have any force upon our judgement; we 
muſt think and own the proſpect of perſons 
thus circumſtanced, to be extremely promiſing, 
or rather ſupremely happy. Vet, notwirhſtand- 
ing all this cloſe connexion and profeſſion of 
love, how often do men haſely falſify their 
friendſhip, deſert their friends, - and betray 
their counſels? Have we not ſeen ſome fly, 
but wicked inſinuation, like the worm at the 
root of Jonah's gourd, ſap and deſtroy all thoſe 
promiſing, thoſe fair appearances? Have we 
not heard when the ſlighteſt whiſpers, ſome 
| . ill uſage, nay even the moſt ground- 
leſs jealouſies and ſuſpicions, have been thought 
ſufficient to difannul the moſt binding obliga- 
tions, and diſſolve, cruelly diſſolve, what was 
ſeemingly inſeparably,® and ought to have been 
eternally connected? From fuch as under a 
pretence of amity deſign- us injury, there is no 
ſanctuary. The attacks of one who has an 
avowed enmity to us, we are generally - upon 
our guard againſt; the infults too, and keen 
invectives of a profeſſed adverſary, are leſs cut- 
ting and terrible, becauſe it is what we may 
expect to meet with: the one we may be 
ſecured from by flight or à cautious retreat; 
and the other cannot too deeply affect us, 
© "becanly 
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decauſe we are prepared for the worſt. But 
when an equal, one in the ſame circumſtances 
with ourſelves; a guide, whom we conſult and 
adviſe with upon all occaſions, betrays and 
miſleads us; when a familiar companion, who 
knowns our every concern, is privy to our 
ſecrets, and acquainted, intimately acquainted, 
with the niceſt ſprings and movements of our 
ſouls; when ſuch a one magnifies himſelf againſt 
us, or maliciouſty expoſes our infirmities, it is 
barbarouſly cruel, highly ungrateful, more than 
human nature, without divine aſſiſtance, can 


bear, and, generally ſpeaking, almoſt unpardon- 


able. If this be a ſpecimen of their love, what 
muſt be their hatred? If they thus behave to 
the perſons, to whom they make daily proteſ- 
tations of the warmeſt regard, how will they 
behave to thoſe to whom they bear the geateſt 


abhorrence? To injure thoſe, who have never | 


done us an injury, is inhuman; but to deceive 
them, who have given us the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of their love, is the extent of baſcneſs, 
perfidy and ingratitude. Inhumanity is caught 
from man from ſmiling man. Who would ima- 
gine that a pleaſing countenance could harbour 
villany, or that ſmiles could ſit upon the face of 
miſchief? His mercies are cruel, his courteſies 
ſmother wrongs. Such good offices as theſe, 
and ſuch kindly thoughts and concerns for one- 
another, are what too often make up the amity, 
as they call it, between the two ſexes. But can 

: any 
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any thing be more eruel, or ſerve to ſink a man 
ſo much below his own diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic, I mean reaſon, than returning evil for 
good, in ſo open a manner, as that of deceiving 


a young lady, who has had ſo you an opinion 


of him, as to believe what he ſaid, relating to 


one of the greateſt concerns of human life ; by 


delivering her happineſs in this world to his 
care and protection? Muſt he not be abandon- 
ed to all manner of humanity, who can deceive 
a woman with appearances of affection, for no 
other end, but to torment her with more caſe 
and authority? Is any thing more unlike a 
1 than when his honour is engaged 
or the performance of his promiſes, becauſe 
nothing but that can oblige him to it, to be- 
come afterwards falſe to his word, and be elone 
the occaſion of miſery to one, whoſe happineſs 
he but lately pretended was dearer to him than 
his own. 9 | | 


Marriage is of too ſerious a nature, to begin 
it with an action, that muſt give the perſon, 


with whom we are to live alone for life, but a 


mean opinion of our underſtanding and inte- 


grity, ſince it is contrary to reaſon, honour, 


and modeſty; and as it is a breach of duty and 
affection, muſt give her but little hopes of the 
continuance of them to her; and neither can 
ſhe have ſo good an opinion of any perſon, that 
can make ſuch an offer, as to truſt herſelf with 
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tion; that decent and modeſt reſerve, which, 


22 


has ſo mean an opinion of him, as to think him 


capable of ſuch an act; and much concerned, if 
he has given any reaſon for ſuch an opinion. If 
he would taſte the purity of a chaſte love, let 


him never attempt to deprive her, with whom 
he hopes to ſhare the unpolluted joys of mar- 
riage, of that for which he will love her more 
fervently, and behave to her with greater defer- 
ence and eſteem; which cheriſhes both deſire 
and love in his heart, and by the help of which 
ſhe. knows, even in the embraces of the moſt 


tender union, how to keep him at a diſtance, WW 
and prevent his being cloyed with her. Let the | 


impaſſioned bridegroom be the firſt happy man 
who looſes the veſtal zone. 
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him for life. He ought to be ſorry to find fhe l 


I ſhill conclude this diſcourſe with a moral | 


which I have taught upon all occaſions, and ſhall 


{till continue to inculcate into my female readers 


that nothing beſtows ſo much beauty on a wo- 
man as modeſty. This 1s a maxim laid down by 


Ovid himſelf, the greateſt maſter in the art of 


love. He obſerves upon it, that Venus pleaſes 
moſt when ſhe appears in a figure withdrawing 
herſelf from the eye of the beholder. The retiring 
graces have always been the moſt attractive, 
The greateſt beauty in a female character 1s that 


retiring delicacy, which avoids the public eye, | 


and 1s diſconcerted even at the gaze of admira- 


like 
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| | like the diſtance kept by royal perſonages, 


contributes to preſerve her eſteem and to gain 
admirers. She who ought to be the example of 
her ſex was abaſhed at the ſight of the angel 
Gabriel, in the form of a man. Women like- 
wiſe ought to teſtify a baſhfulneſs in the preſence 
of men, though they appeared in the form of 
angels. Modeſty gives the maid a greater 
beauty than even the bloom of youth: it be- 
ſtows on the wife the dignity of a matron, and 
reinſtates the widow in her virginity... But too 
much delicacy, in the female ſex, often prevents 
them from marrying, and taſting in youth thoſe 
pleaſures which love and youth combined only 
can give. I would here caution the ladies 
againſt ſhewing thoſe airs of diſdain, thoſe 
pretences of averſion to men, which we now 
and then diſcover in the female ſex; who, when 
they find a man irrecoverably their ſlave, begin 
to uſe him as ſuch; and after many ſteps towards 
ſuch cruelty, at laſt, perhaps, utterly abandon 
him. If they would conſider aright, they 
would find an agreeable change in diſmiſſing 
the attendance of a ſlave, to receive the com- 
plaiſance of a companion. I would not here 
be underſtood to diſcourage that natural modeſty 
of the ſex, which renders a retreat from the firſt 


approaches of a lover both faſhionable and 


graceful, A virtuous woman ſhould reject the 
firſt offer of marriage, as a good man does that 
of a biſhopric; but I would adviſe neither the 

one, 
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one, - nor the other, to perſiſt in refuſing, what 
they ſecretely approve. Some value themſelves 
upon their charms, till they ceale; and drop 
into their graves, before they have done deli- 
berating; not being in the leaſt determined, 
whether they ſhould be governed by the vain 


- world, and the frequent examples they meet 


with; or hearken to the voice of their lovers, 
and the motives they find in their own hearts in 
favour of them. Leave thoſe, who have no 


their admirers, to their vanity; and reſt aſſured, 


that love, whoſe laws they tranſgreſs, and whole 
empire they ſeck to uſurp, will find means to 


puniſh them. 


And here it muſt be confeſſed, that the | 


rare appearance of virtuous love is, in a great 
meaſure, imputable to the increaſe of female 
proſtitution. For where modeſty ceaſes to be 
the ornament of one ſex, and integrity of the 
other, they eaſily miſtake a cloud for a Juno. 
Their hearts are too much debauched to be able 
to entertain a virtuous paſſion for a ſingle object. 
Thus marriage is avoided. How many do we 


. find, who. wonld not reſign their liberty, as they 
Call it, for all the beauty and wealth the whole 
fair ſex is poſſeſſed of? This humour among 


young men of condition is imitated by all the 
world below them, and a general diſſolution of 
manners ariſes from this one ſort of libertiniſm. 

It 
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It is from this one fountain that ſo many beauti-- 
ful, helpleſs young women are ſacrificed and 
given up to lewdnels, ſhame, poverty, and 
diſeaſe. It is owing to this alfo that ſo many 
excellent young women, who might be partners 
of conjugal affection, and parents of a worthy 
race, pine under unhappy paſſions for ſuch as 
have not attention enough to prefer them to 
common proſtitutes. 


If the fair ſex would all ceaſe to liſten 
to licentious love, they would be courted with 
all the ardour and veneration of a pure and 
virtuous affection. For God and nature, 
and reaſon and virtue evidently deſigned them 
for nuptial felicity. But their whole depen- 
dance — the accompliſhment of this great end 
of their exiſtence, ought to reſt on the power 
they poſſeſs of exciting a virtuous affection. 
Yet when we look about into the croud of 
mankind, we find that the fair ſex reign with 
greater tyranny over lovers than over huſbands, 
who cheriſh a baſe paſſion, which it 1s mean ro 
indulge, but which it would be glorious to 
overcome ; and which they might conquer with 
half the pains they are at in gratifying it. A 
ſoldier does not undergo more watchings and 
fatigues in a campaign, than thoſe abandoned 
profligates, in the courſe of a vicious amour. 
As it is ſaid of ſome men, that they make their 
bulineſs their pleaſure, thoſe ſons of darkneſs 

| may 
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may be ſaid to make their pleaſure their buſi. 


neſs. The deſtruction of a well educated young 
woman is not accompliſhed” by the criminal, 
who is guilty of it, in a ſudden ſtart of defire ; 
he is not ſurprized into it by frailty, but arrives 
at it by care, ſkill and meditation.- It is no 
ſmall aggravation - of the guilt, that it is a 
thouſand times conquered and refiſted, even 


while it is proſecuted. He that waits for fairer | 


occaſions, for riper wiſhes, for the removal of a 
particular 5 or the conqueſt of any 


certain ſcruple, has it in his power to obey his 
conſcience, which often calls him, during the 
intrigue, a villain and a deftroyer. 2 


Some think there is no great harm in corrupt- 
ing and debauching the daughter of a poor 


perſon, © whoſe family connexions make no great 
figure in the world. If it were a young lady of 


rank and fortune that was to be ſeduced, the 
affair would then be of a very ſerious nature. 
I grant that to ſeduce à perſon of family and 
fortune may be more deſtructive in its conſe- 
quences to ſociety, and good morals; becauſe 
the example of ſuch'a one is more extenſive in 
its influence: beſides, it may expoſe the baſe 
violator of female modeſty; to the faſhionable 
mode of making ſatisfaction at the hazard of 
his life; all which he flatters himſelf are avoided 
in attempts upon perſons of obſcure characters. 
But give me leave to aſk, Is not a poor perſon's 
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daughter equally valuable in the eyes of an 
indulgent, though poor parent; and equally 
precious, in the impartial eyes of heaven? 


When men of rank and figure paſs their lives 
in criminal purſuits and practices, they qught to 
conſider, that they render themſelves more vile 
and deſpicable than any innocent man can be, 
whatever low ſtation his fortune ar- birth have 
placed him in. Title and anceſtry render an il} 
man contemptible. This conſideration alone 
ſhould deter a noble mind from a baſe and 
ungenerous act, from requiting her ill by whom 
he has been obliged. Was it for this that the 
exalted merits and godlike virtues of his anceſ- 
tors were honoured with titles, that they might 
be panders to their poſterity, and confer a 
privilege of diſhonouring the innocent and 
defenceleſs? Eternal contumely attend the 
guilty title, which claims exemption from 
thought, and arrogates to its wearers the prerg- 
gative of brutes. bit de 


If you look into the Grecian hiſtory, you 
find in the beginning of it, of how great 
detriment inordinate luſt has proved ta 
ancient nations. The rape of a Spartan lady 
raiſed a commotion and general armament all 
over Greece, produced a ten years war,- and laid 
the city of Troy in aſhes. Something of this 
nature occurs in the records of old Rome, He 
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who knows any thing of its original ſtate, knows 
very well, that an injury done to a lady, by a ſon 
of their laſt king, occaſioned one of the greateſt 
revolutions that ever happened in that govern- 
ment; for it provoked the people to abjure 
monarchy, and to ſet up a common-wealth in 
the room of it. Theſe are monuments of the 
tragical events of the abuſes of female chaſtity, 
and many more might be added, Though the 
miſchiefs ariſing from lewdneſs and incontinence 
of other denominations may not be found quite 
ſo flagrant; yet the diſgrace, by this means 
contracted, ſpreads itſelf; and whole families, 
at the ſame time that they condemn the crime, 
feel ſome part of the ſhame due to it. 


J have often wondered that theſe deflowerers 
of Innocence, though dead to all the ſentiments 
of virtue and honour, are not reitrained by 


compaſſion and humanity, from thus wounding 


the heart of a tender parent, and ſtaining the 
reputation of his deluded daughter with a 
diſhonour that can never be wiped off; from 
bringing misfortunes upon her, which ſhe can- 
not bear, and, at the ſame time, deprivipg her 
of the only thing which can comfort her, com- 
paſſion for her misfortunes. 


Let us reflect a moment on the 1 of 


that woman, who has loſt her virtue. To what 
ſhelter can ſhe fly? only to the arms of her 
betrayer, 
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betrayer, which perhaps are now no longer open 
to receive her. And is this the return he makes 
her, for putting in his power hey virtue and 
reputation ? Ho quick muſt be the tranſition 
from deluded virtue, to ſhameleſs guilt ; and 


from ſhameleſs guilt, to hopeleſs wretchedneſs? 


For when a woman deſpairs of recovering her 
ruined character; when ſhe finds herſelf deferted 
by her deareſt relatives, and deſpiſed by an 
unpitying world; how ſoon is ſhe induced from 
the mere motive of acquiring a miſerable 
pittance, to proceed in the paths of vice, and to 
become more wicked with leſs temptation ? The 
fate of a female, in theſe circumſtances, is truly 
affecting. Blooming in innocence and health, 
the pride of her family, the delight of every 


eye, ſhe comes forward to the world an unſuſ- 
pecting victim. View her in her next ſtage; 


her delicacy extinguiſhed, her honour loſt, her 
beauty tarniſhed, and her whole ſoul as groſs 


and proſtituted as her condu&, This is no 


fancied portrait; it ts delineated from nature. 


We often behold the wrecks of beauty that has 


been blaſted, and of innocence that has been 
betrayed. Providence allows thoſe miſerable 
beings to carry their effrontery ſo far, as to 
appear without ſhame in every public place, the 
monuments of male falſehood, as well as female 
infatuation. | 


Let the libertine look upon the melancholy 
H 2 object 
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ðbject we have been deſcribing, and behold her 
delſpoiled of the honour of her ſex, and the 
peace of her mind; robbed at once of virgin 
innocence, a fair reputation, and poſſibly a | 
healthy conſtitution z and then let him tell me, 
whether he does not feel himſelf affected by 
what he has been the wanton cauſe of? Does 
he know that emaciated form, which was once 
featured by the fineſt lines of chearfulneſs and 
beauty, but is now furrowed by the depreſſed 
wrinkles of abjectneſs and grief? Does he 
recollect the indefatigable pains he has taken to 
bring about this change? and does he conſider 
that all her anguiſh, and all her ſufferings, are | 
the unjuſtifiable entail of a licentious moment: 
In towns, where there are ſo many women of 
proſtituted charms, I am very glad when I gain 
time of reflection from a youth of gay rurn. It 
is a great ſtep towards gaining upon the paſſions, 
that there is a delicacy in the choice of their 
object; and to turn the imaginations towards a 
bride, rather than a miſtreſs, is getting a great 
way towards being in the intereſts of virtue, as 
it has, with all the ſame indulgencies of deſire, 
the advantage of ſafety in honour and reputa- 
tion. | 


would adviſe young men (and it is 
chiefly to the young that I preſume to ſuggeſt 
admonitions) to obſerve a prudent and chaſte 
behaviour, in all their interviews, with thoſe } 
Fn amiable 
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amiable objects of their affection, with whom 


y 

c they hope to ſhare the unpolluted joys of mar- 
riage. For chaſtity, with its collateral atten- 
a dants, truth, fidelity, and conſtancy, gives a 
5 man a property in the woman he loves, and 
y conſequently endears her to him above all 
8 things. But if ſhe reſigns her chaſtity before 
e marriage, it muſt be dangerous to confide in 
d her fidelity to the nuptial bed, in that it tends 
d to ruin, at leaſt greatly to impair that modeſty; 
e which is the. grand. ſupport and defence of 
0 mutual happineſs. 
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Grmes:s xxxix. 9. 


How can I do this great wickedneſs and fit 
againſt God. 


FF we may form a judgement from the divor- 
ces and ſeparations, which happen in the 
gay world, we muſt conclude that the preſent 
manners are highly unfavourable to conjugal 
felicity. For we have not upon record, in all 


the archives of Doctors- commons, or the other 


courts, ſo many divorces in all the preceding 
annals of this country, as in the laſt century. 
Yet in ſpite of the faſhionable prevalence of the 
preſent age, we muſt confeſs that adultery 
deſerves a ſeverer ſentence than our modernized 
bills of divorcement inflict. For however 
indifferently it may be looked upon by ſenſual 
and carnal men, it is innumerated amongſt thoſe 


vices, which, if not repented of, will certainly 


exclude 
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exclude from the kingdom of God; and for 
the ſhort pleaſures it affords here, daom us ta 


eternal torments. 


I ſhall therefore venture to recommend 


| chaſtity, as the moſt proper qualification; 
| and when I caſt about all the inſtances which I 
have met with in all my reading, I find not 
one ſo generous, ſo honeſt, and fo noble, as that 
of Joſeph in holy writ. When his maſter had 
| truſted him ſo unreſervedly, that (to ſpeak in 


the emphatical manner of ſcripture) he knew 


not aught he bad ſave the bread which be did eat; 
he was ſo unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly 
| beautiful to his miſtreſs. But when this ſhame- 
ful woman proceeds to ſolicit him, how gallant 
is his anſwer! My maſter, ſays he, wotteth not 
what is with me in the bouſe, and be bath com- 
mitted all that he hath to my hand. There is 
none greater in this houſe than I; neither bath he 
lept back any thing from me but thee, becauſe 


thou art his wife: How then can 1 do this great 


T Wl wickedneſs and fin againſt God? 


The ſame argument, which a baſe mind 


{ would have made to itſelf for committing the 


evil, was to this brave man the greateſt motive 


| for forbearing it—that he could do ir with 
g impunity ; as if he had ſaid, Can I, with deli- 


deration and reflection, be guilty of an act of 


| the vileſt treachery to a bountiful benefactor, 


while 
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while he continues to careſs the wretch that in- 
jures him? How can I ſupport the ſtings of 
his kindneſs to me? To him I owe the height | 
of my fortune. It was his intereſt that brought | 
me into public truſt and reputation. To 
requite him, ſhall I violate the laws of huma- 
nity, and bring infamy on his family, by Þ 
ſecretly endeavouring to rival him in the affec- 
tions of his wife, the object of all his virtuous i 
Joys, of which, from whom can he more pro- 
perly expect the protection, than from me? 


I ſhall conſider the ingratitude and breach of 
truſt, with which this crime is accompanied; 

a guilt here aggravated by its bright reverſe; a | 
falſchood heightened by the warmth and fide- i 
lity of a bountiful maſter ; ſufficient, to ſuch a 


| grateful mind as Joſeph's, to prevent his doing 


any thing that might juſtly diſpleaſe his maſter; I 
much leſs could he bear the thought of turning 
thoſe very favours to his diſhonour, and injur- 
ing him in the moſt fenſible manner, hy thoſe 
very advantages whick he held under him. | 


It would have been the bafeſt and fouleſt I 
return to the confidence of a bountiful maſter, I 
if Joſeph had requited ſo much kindneſs with i 
fuch ingratitude. But what is gratitude, the iſ 
libertine may ſay, when oppoſed to paſſion! I 
She had beauty, and he was human. Senſible I 


that he was not made for himſelf alone, and his | 
| | miſtreſs } 
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miſtreſs was a woman—and a kind woman— 


who, he found, would gratify his wiſhes with 


ſecrecy and ſafety, at a time when gratification 
was every thing. | 


His danger on this occaſion was greater, as 
he reſided within the precincts of a court. 
In courts too often vice is ſoftened with new 


terms and polite appellations. Religion is 


called ſingularity; piety, preciſeneſs or ſuper- 
ſtition; and honeſty ill manners. On the con- 
trary, craft is termed wiſdom; knavery, policy; 
adultery is called intrigue, and guilt but mere 
gallantry. Such is the language of this free- 
thinking and freer practiſing age, which from 


the refinements of the cloſet comes forth to 


brave it in theatres and taverns. And if you 
aſk thoſe votaries of pleaſure with what = 


they can aſſume ſuch unbecoming liberties, 


they will anſwer you, that it is the mode, 


the gallantry, and the genteel freedom of the 


preſent age, which has redeemed itſelf from 


the pedantry and abſurd ſcrupuloſity of former 


times. But it is not the doctrine eſtabliſhed 
in the polite circles that can ſanctify vice. 


Whatever a gay and giddy world may ima- 
gine, ſuch an ineſtimable jewel as conſcious 
virtue needs and deſerves our continual watch. 
If it were allowable to tranſgreſs the rules 


of chaſtity, even where there is no violation 
I of 
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of the nuprial bed, what would be the confe- 
quence of ſuch a revolt? Would it not make 
the world one wide ſcene of debauchery and 
brutality let looſe? The very reverſe of 
heaven in every point but one, that by diſ- 
couraging an inſtitution which every wiſe ſtate 
has encouraged as neceſſary to its welfare, 
there would be feldom or never any ſuch 
thing as marrying, or being given in mar- 
riage. The parents of what the ſeducer veils 
under the ſpecious name of a faſhionable gal- 
lantry, are deceit, perjury, luſt; and infamy, 
ruin, murder, are its tragical offsprings.— 


Falſehood in love bears a blacker aſpect than 


infidelity in friendſhip, or villany in buſineſs. 


The capital injury is the deceit, but there 


is moreover great ingratitude. The greater 
the obligations are which we have at any time 
laid on others, the better treatment we do of 
courſe expect in return; and with the greater 
degree of warmth, we do reſent any injury 
or contempt from them. The ſlighteſt wound 


gives the moſt exquiſite pain, when inflicted | 


by the hand we love, and is warmly exclaimed 
againſt by the royal Prophet, it was not an 
open enemy that hath done me this diſhonour, 


for then I could have borne it. 


He is ſo admirable upon this topic, that 
it would be a kind of ſacrilege to omit ſaying 
after him, neither was it mine adverſary that 
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did magnify bimſelf againſt me; for then perad- 
venture, I wauld have hid myſelf from him. 
But it was thou, my companion, my guide, and 
mine own familiar friend. The complaint 
breaks off abruptly, becauſe the ſhame and 
reſentment of ſuch unlooked for and undeſer- 
ved treatment is unutterable, Ingratitude is 
a vice inſeparable from a luſtful man. He 
is one of thoſe brutal minds which can be 
gratified with the violation of innocence and 
beauty without the leaſt pity, paſſion or love 
to that with which he is ſo much delighted. 
I will not preſume to ſhock the feelings of 
my readers with a view of his chambers. 
Indeed the moit abandoned libertine would 
bluſh at the particular repreſentation of the 


diſguſting ſcenes which there preſent them- 
ſelves. 3 


It is ſufficient to obſerve, that his retire- 


ments are continually dilgraced by every 


exceſſive indulgence of that paſſion, which 
has a more particular tendency to degrade 
the dignity of the human character even below 
the brute creation. It would therefore be 
worth ſerious conſideration in both fexes, 
and the matter. is of importance enough to 
them, to aſk themſelves whether they would 
change lightneſs of heart, indolence of mind, 
chearful meals, untroubled flumbers, and 
geatle diſpoſitions, for a conſtant prutiency, 
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which ſhuts out all things that are great or 
indifferent, clouds the imagination with in- 
ſenſibility, and prejudice to all manner of 
delight, but that which is common to all 
creatures that extend their. ſpecies. Here 
love is no more than voluptuous emotions, 
waiting its natural periodical impulſes, till 
at the approach of the ne plus ultra of tranſ- 


port, it vaniſhes away. How ſhort, how 


very. ſhort is the duration of that. pleaſure, 
in which delicacy, and ſentiment and eſteem 
enter not! 


After a few paroxyſms of this paradiſaical 
delirium, and a few hours enjoyed 1n n 
from charm to charm, in fluttering from 
flower to flower, apathy and frigid lanquor 
ſucceed, and the Jately happy pair now with- 
out paſſion and without deſire, ſigh for repoſe, 
and are very happy to leave each other as 
ſoon as the laws of gallantry and politeneſs 
will permit. If every young lady, when ſhe 
met with a gentleman of this caſt, would 
but reflect for a moment upon the anxiety 
and perturbation of mind, that would follow 


the gratification of a tranſient defire, ſhe 


would fly from the deluding ſyren, and glory 
in her retreat. It would alarm her to think, 
that he wanted to purchaſe the gratification 


of a moment, at the expenſe of her miſery ; 


and for ſuch a' tranſient ſatisfaction to himſelf, 
would 
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| would entail on the woman he loved ſuch 
various wretchedneſs. _ ; 


This is his reward! Here is the tranſient 
heaven, to the attainment uf which he has 
ſo long dedicated all his powers, changed 
in a moment to a perfect hell! When 'we 
bring the injury home to ourſelves, the ar- 
gument is ſtill more irreſiſtible. Where is. 

che father, that can juſtify the ſeduction of 
W his child; or the huſband that can hear of 
his wife's infidelity, and not be ſenſible of the 
injury? I know you ſwell with indignation 
at the thought of it. The idea of defiling 
the marriage bed ſtrikes us with horror. If 
I confider my own ſex, what miſchiefs do I 
diſcover in this incontinency? The loſs of 
the wife's affection., Who can reſtore to her 
huſband that affection, or make him a recom- 
penſe for a heart that ſhould have been devoted 
to him? Who can give him peace of mind 
or conjugal confidence? Who can cure him T3, 
of his well grounded ſuſpicions, or engage him 
to truſt the feelings of nature when he embraces ons 
tis child? How is this natural union deſtroyed 
or diſturbed by the mixture of adulterate | 
blood? With what truſt does that woman | 
deſerve to be honoured, who has broken' her | 
moſt ſolemn engagements? Can we think 
| 
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her capable of friendſhip, who has injured 
her deareſt friend in the tendercſt part, and 
brought 
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brought pollution 0 her huſband's boſom * 
What torture muſt he feel, who is attached 
to a beloved object, whoſe hand embraces, 
while her heart reje&s him? To what pur- 


poſe will all her affected endeavours ſerve, 


but to manifeſt her indifference the more? 
Can ſhe impoſe upon the jealous eye of love 
by feigned careſſes? Admitting however that 
ſhe can deceive the partner of her bed, yet 
what falſehood, what impoſture is requiſite, 
to canceal a criminal commerce, to deceive 
her boſom friend, to corrupt ſervants, and 
impoſe upon the public! What a ies les 
to the accomplices! What an example to 
children! What an inſult to the God of 
order, who has made inviolably ſacred the 
matrimonial band! _ 


The qualifying theſe villanies with the ſpe- 
cious name of gallantry, and ſpeaking of them 
as indifferent amuſements, is breaking through 
all the rules of decency and virtue, and tram- 
pling on the rights and laws of ſociety. In 
every well regulated government, ſome puniſh- 
ment ſhould be found adequate to the enormous 
offence of ſeduction. Strange as it may ſeem, 
the man who attempts my property, or robs 
me of a trifle, is turned over to judge- 
ment, and doomed to execution; but the 
man who encourages the crime, who patronizes 
villany, and recommends vice; this Op 15 
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born with, is recommended, is applauded, is 
admired as a genius, as a friend to the rights 
and liberties of mankind. How much better 
is it to fall into the hands of a robber? We 
mould then only loſe our money; but this 
deſpoils us of our virtue, and robs us of our 
innocence, which as I have ſomewhere read 
is a ſort of ſpiritual murder. 

Joſeph had undergone perſecution, the 
terrors of death, and the miſery of ſlavery : 
but greater difficulties fill awaited him from 
the allurements of pleaſure. | His maſter's 
favour was indeed a bleſſing, but the Kindneſs 
of his miſtreſs was a curſe ; he had experienced 
his brother's malice and hatred, but this love 
was more cruel than both. The one threatened 
his life, but the other endangered his virtue ; 
his brothers could but torment his body, bur 
this attacked his ſoul. But he turned away 
with that contempt, with which we ſhould 
never want ſpirit to treat the wretches, who 
can outgo the guilt of robbers without the 
temptation of their profit; and who lure the 
credulous and thoughtleſs to maintain the ſhew 
of their levees, and the mirth of their tables, 


- the expenſe of honour, happineſs and 
Ike. | 1 


In the formation of connexions, of which 
ſo many have availed themſelves, and riſen to 


real 
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real and deſerved grandeur, I would here wiſh 
young men to preſerve a juſt reverence for 
themſelves, . and to deſpiſe all riches and all 
honours which muſt be purſued at the expenſe 
of truth, virtue, and a manly ſpirit. I have 
often with ſecret pity ſeen them loſe minutes, 
hours, days and years, in a fruitleſs attendance 
on thoſe, who had no inclination to befriend 
them. The honeſt opportunities of improving 
their condition paſſed without their notice; 
they neglected to cultivate their own barren 
ſoil, becauſe they expected every moment to 
be placed in regions of ſpontaneous fertility, 
and were ſeldom raiſed from their deluſion, 
but continued to dream of ſucceſs, nor awoke 
to diſappointment, till they found the favours 
which they had long been encouraged to hope, 
and had long endeavoured to deſerve, beſtowed 
on thoſe who never dreamt of them, but were 
to be ſurprized into them, or perhaps ſolicited 
to receive them. In this caſe, I muſt beg leave 
to obſerve, that they who have dependants 
under them, whom they have been. pleaſed 
to take under their protection, as ſuch as were 
to ſhare their friendſhip and favour; theſe, 
as well from the homage that is accepted 
from them, as the hopes which are given 
to them, are become a ſort of creditors; and 
thoſe debts, being debts of honour, ought, 
according to the accuſtomed maxim, to be 
firſt diſcharged, = 3 
e When 
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When I ſpeak of dependants, I would not be 
underſtood 1 mean ſuch as are worthleſs in 


themſelves, or who without any call will preſs 


into the company of their ſuperiors; nor when 
I ſpeak of patrons do I mean thoſe, who 
either have it not in their power, or have no 
obligation to aſſiſt their friends; but I ſpeak of 
ſuch leagues, where there is power and Ooligs- 
tion on the one part, and merit and expectation 
on the other. In this caſe, he who receives 
another into his ſervice with no thought of 
rewarding his merit, is as unjuſt in his dealings, 

as he who takes up goods of a tradeſman with. 

out intention to pay him. LY 


To ſee a fair beautiful young man, who had 
with great injuſtice been ſold for a ſlave in his 


own country by his own neareſt relations. and 


reduced to a ſtate of ſervitude in a ſtrange land; 

to ſee him, after a ten years ſervice well and 
faithfully performed in a great family; for which 
they all owned themſelves much the better, re- 
warded with a priſon for withſtanding a wicked 
temptation, and refuſing, to abuſe his maſter 
in it; I ſay, to ſee fach a fine youth, of ſuch 
great virtue, ſuch a grievous ſufferer tor it, 
muſt needs affect the hearts of all that behold 
him with a'tender concern. But the Lord was 
Hill with Joſeph, preſerving and delivering him 
by his providence. God is the refuge of the 
virtuous and pious, and invites them amidſt all 
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their troubles to pour out their hearts before 
him. The neglect or ſcorn of the world expoſes 
them not to any contempt in his ſight, No 
obſcurity conceals them from his notice; and 
though they are forgotten by every friend on 
earth, they are remembered by the God of 


It would be unnatural and unwiſe to negle& 
intereſt, or deſpiſe advancement,. when it can 
be procured conſiſtently with the ſpirit and 
integrity of an honeſt and delicate mind. If 


preferment comes unlooked for, and unſought 


by ſervile compliance, it 1s an honour as well 
as an advantage, and is doubly welcome. But 


if you muſt ſacrifice your reaſon, your honour 


and your freedom, in forming connexians and 
purſuing preferment, relinquiſh the chace, and 
eagerly retire to competency and cantentment, 
paſſing © the remainder of your lives in the 
cottage of independence, the daughter of 
fortitude, where you are taught by prudence 


and parſimony to ſupport yourſelves in dignity 


and quiet. 


Let every fair beautiful young man, who, 
like Joſeph, is reduced to a ſtate of ſervitude, 


conſider not danger, but duty, and endeavour 


not to have leſs virtue than he who rejected the 

embraces of the Egyptian Dame, who, to extri- 

cate himſelf, diſappointed a yielding _— 
55 by an 
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and dared the effects of her contempt and 
reſentment, by acting contrary to the gallant 
maxims of the world. Her malice and falſe- 
hood naturally arofe on the occaſion, to deftroy 
the ſuppoſed offender, and to prevent her future 
ruin. Circumftances. were much in her favour, 
The great honour and poſſeſſion that were given 
to Joſeph of all his maſter's goods, might be 
ſuppoſed to have raiſed his ſpirits, and inſpired 


his ambition co attempt the heart of his 


miſtreſs, the only treaſure not committed to 
his care. At leaſt a tender huſband, and one 


jealous of his honour, would naturally, for the 


ſake of his peace and his fame, rather receive 
the report of his wife, than the calumny (as it 
might be called) of a ſlave, He would for his 
own ſake believe her innocent, and him a 
traitor, His wife's impregnable virtue ſup- 
poſed, flattered his ſelf love: whereas Joſeph's 
teſtimony to her falſehood, had it been admit- 
ted, would have expoſed him to the ſcoffs and 
reproaches of a cenforious world. On the 
other hand, had he complied with her ſolicita- 
tions, he might have depended on her ſecrecy, 
and ſaid with the adulterer in Eccleſiaſtes, Lo 


Jeeth me? The opportunities of privacy; the 


proſpect of cloſe concealment; his time of life, 
and plentiful condition; thoſe warm affections, 
that ſtrong ſenſibility, which the ſequel of his 
ſtory ſhews to have been natural to him; pro- 
bably the blandiſhments of beauty; certainly 
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the repeated and preſſing importunities of a 
fond woman, his miſtreſs, and a perſon of 
diſtinction, who, if ſhe. had pleaſed, could 
eaſily procure his future advancement; the 
extreme danger manifeſtly attending his refuſal; 


I mean, all the miſchiefs to be dreaded from 


the reſenument of a proud, but fond female, 
reſiſted, diſappointed, enraged; and finally all 
theſe miſchiefs falling at one blow upon a 
dependent and a ftranger. From all theſe, 
Joſeph could not but foreſee the ſtorm which 
threatened him—What then was it that ena- 
bled our amiable young hero to conquer? 
Theſe two principles; gratitude to his maſter 
apd obedience to God. Adultery (according 
to Joſeph's ſentiments of the violation of the 


conjugal union) is a great wickedneſs. How 


can I do this great wickedneſs and ſin againſt God. 


This celebrated youth was guarded againſt 
this temptation by the power of theſe princi— 


ciples; and the ſame conſiderations by which 


Joſeph put off the temptation, might be equally 
apphed to the caſe of his miſtreſs herſelf. She 
was the wiſe of Potiphar, and being ſupported 
by him in a way ſuitable to his quality, and 
made partaker of bis fortune and enjoyments, 
ſue owed him a debt of gratitude. Gratitude 
therefore ought to have reſtrained her from 
deſcending from | her. dignity, and departing 
from her innocence. But if gratitude to her 


huſband 


. 


huſband had no weight with her, her vows, her 
huſband's merit, her family, her fame forbad 

the indulgence of a paſſion ſo much below her. 

She ſought the bed of a ſlave, and was refuſed. 
She made overtures to her bond ſervant without 
hopes of any return of her paſſion, or conceal- 
ment of her guilt: ſne muſt view herſelf in the 
moſt abje& light: a criminal without the falſe 
pleaſure of a crime; liable to diſcovery, and 

expoſed to infamy for no actual commiſſion ; 

below her very ſlave; reproached by his virtue, 
and depending on his mercy. Behold a pri- 
| ſoner at liberty, and his miſtreſs in bonds. 
Hear him alledging, in the moſt modeſt manner, 
gratitude to his maſter, and obedience to the 
divine will; as if he had ſaid, The connexion 
ſubſiſting between your huſband and myſelf is 

of a nature too ſtrong for me to think of 
injuring him, in a point where the happineſs of 

his life is ſo materially concerned. You cannot 

be inſenſible of his goodneſs or of my obliga- 

tions; and ſuffer me to obſerve, that were I 
capable of ſuch an action, at a time that my 
behaviour might be rewarded by your paſſion, 

I muſt be deſpiſed by your reaſon; and though 
might be eſteemed as a lover, I muſt be hated 

as a man. You may have paſſions, but give 
me leave to tell you, that you have underſtand-. | 

ing too: you have a heart ſuſceptible of the 

I tendereſt impreſſions, but a ſoul (if you would 
| chuſe to wake it) above the unwarrantable 
indulgence 
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| | indulgence of them: and let me entreat you, 
| for your own ſake, that no giddy impulſe of an 
| | il placed inclination may ever induce you to 
| entertain a thought prejudicial to your honour, 
1 and repugnant to your virtue; which will never 
i bear the reflection of reaſon, and which is 
| againſt all the ties of gratitude ; a crime forbid-. 
den by heaven and earth; a bliſs prohibited by 
all laws human and divine. 


This inſtance of Joſeph's virtue deferves our 
| eſpecial notice, and fo much the more, becauſe 
=_ examples of this kind are very rare. I wiſh 
| could point out more inſtances, in the preſent ge- 
neration, of young men thus defeating the lewd 
} and perfidious deſires of thoſe unhappy frail ones, 
| who are as deeply ſenſible of their fervant's beauty 
8 and comelineſs, as their maſters are of their 
prudence and integrity. I would recommend it 
to the male youth of this kingdom, to be as 
| innocent and baſhful as the Hebrew ſtranger, 
1 whom the Egyptian matron wanted to allure. 
} Ler him, who aſpires to the noble title of | 
1 adulterer, and (like the malignant. fiend, en- 
l | vious of the. paradife of conjugal felicity) with 
| bafe cunning entices the lovely Eve to her ruin, 
atk himſelf this important queſtion, How can I 
do this great wickedneſs and ſin againſt God? 


The regard we owe to the ſupreme Being 
ever forbids us to gratify ſuch unlawful gr" 
the 
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the volce of God and nature ſpeaks plainly 
againſt ſuch practices. Let others talk of a 
blind being that diſpoſes of their hearts, but do 
you contemn their low images of love, and enter- 
tain no thought that relates to the marriage ſtate, 
in which you cannot with confidence beſeech the 
all ſeeing power to bleſs you. Conſider every 


| thing as a matter of conſequence that has the 


leaſt tendency towards keeping up, or abating 
the affection of one who has choſen you for life. 
Eſteem him a fit object to employ your inge- 
nuity in pleaſing, becauſe he is to be pleaſed for 


life. Lower your beauty to all but your huſ- 


band, and never ſpread your charms but to 
gladden him who has a right to them, and all 
of you faithfully obſerve the obligations of the 
nuptial vow; fo will fewer applications be made 
to the legiſlature for the diſſolution of that 
ſacred band. | de 


SERMON 


Romans Xil. 9. 
_ © Let love be without diſſimulation. 


 OVE,. is the moſt beautiful, and the moſt 
4. amiable of all objects of contemplation. 
It is ſomething more than a pleaſing embelliſh- 
ment. It is not the graceful motion of the 
hand, or the benignant glance of the eye, that 


is ſufficient to attract our notice, and enſure our 


eſteem. They who attempt the ſofter arts of 
pleaſure, and endeavour to learn the graceful 
bow, and the familiar embrace; the inſinuating 


accent, and the general ſmile; loſe the reſpet 
The doctrine of | 


the goſpel is ſuperior to every other ſyſtem of | 


due to the Chriſtian character. 


morality in the world. The grand eſſential 
duties of life are therein all repeatedly enforced; 
the principles of decorum are finely exhibited, 
and even the little elegances of demeanor, which 

| conſtitute 


E 


conſtitute the beauty of poliſhed ſociety, are 
not forgotten. The apoſtle, deſigning to lay 
down ſome conſiderable rules and directions, 
by which all the profeſſors of Chriſtianity in 
general ought cautiouſly to regulate their lives 
and converſations, places this exhortation in 
the front of all the reſt, as being of all others 


the moſt uſeful and material, Let love be with- 
out diſſimulation. 


The doctrine of the world is, I know, of a 
very different complexion—Adulation to thoſe 
we ie courteſy to thoſe we hate; con- 
nexions without friendſhip; profeſſions without 
meaning; good manners without morals; ap- 
pearances ſaved, and realities ſacrificed; and, in- 
deed, conſidering how ill- affected men are 
frequently to one another, they would be 
inſupportable to each other, "without a portion 
of that diſſimulation, which is a conſiderable 

ingredient in the politeneſs of the faſhionable 
world. If they were to ſhew, without diſguiſe, 
that envy or contempt, averſion or malice, 
which, alas! they too frequently have in their 
hearts, they could not poſſibly bear with one 
another. In this view of human nature, ſome 
degree of diſſimulation may appear neceſſary, 
But tho' this artificial love may have its uſe, in 
the preſent depraved ſtate of men, yet true and 
undiſſembled love 1 is far more deſirable, 
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I we had, our choice, in the manner of 


making ourſelves happy, we could not fix upon 


any thing more effectual, than to have our 
hearts overflowing with the warmeſt affection 
to every human creature, without the leaft 


tincture of any malevolent or diſquieting paſ- 


id 


fions. For love is the temper, nay, the very | 


eſſence of happineſs. Every ſentiment of the 
human breaſt, ſo far as it partakes of benignity, 
is happineſs, and ſo far as it partakes of ma- 


ligniry, is miſery. Where true Chriſtianity is, 


there is laſting, everlaſting love. It whiſpers 
in the breaſt, what the angels ſung in harmo- 
nious ſtrains, Peace on earth, and good will 


| towards men. 


It is not my deſign to ſuppreſs love. The 
ſoul may ſooner leave off to ſubliſt, than to love; 
and, like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has 
nothing to embrace. But we ſhould be ex- 


tremely careful of the dedication of a paſſion, 


which, as it 1s placed, muſt either dignify our 
nature, or degrade it. It were injurious to ad- 
dreſs, to any object lower than God, the 
higheſt intenſity of our love; or to make him 
the refuge of a defeated paſſion, whoſe tranſ- 
cendency entitles him to more than the molt 
elevated and entire one, I wiſh to withdraw 
love from unſatisfy ing objects, that it may 
ſoar to the ſublimeſt; and, in that eclipſing 
company, manifeſt its inclination to the divine 


being, as the needle to the pole; its paſſion for 
which, 
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which, both its wavering and its reſt bear equal 
witneſs to, The felicity of this friendſhip, is 
the greateſt belonging to our nature. Falſe 
5 will forſake vs, and trpe friends may 
either leave us thro' neceſſary avocations, or 
they may be divided from us by death. Falſe 
friends will ſtand afar off, in the day of trou- 
ble; and even true friends, in ſome caſes, ſtand 
only looking upon our miſery ; afflicted indeed 
in our affliction, but without any power to eaſe. 
our calamities, But God is a preſent friend, 
infinitely powerful and good in all caſes, He 
is able to hear us, wherever diſperſed; and to 
relieve us, however diſtreſſed, Our commu- 
nion and intercourſe with our deareſt friends, 
and neareſt relations, may be intercepted by 
our misfortunes; but our intercourſe with the 
neareſt and deareſt object of all, in whom we 
live, move, and have our being, cannot be inter- 
cepted but by our vices, | En HEL 


Too many of the friendſhips of youth are 
mere combinations in pleaſure, formed upon a 
partnerſhip in vice, or animal gratifications, 
Give friends like theſe warning of thy reſolution 
to drop their acquaintance, as ſpeedily as poſſi- 
ble. Inform them that thou haſt ſhut thy gates, 
locked thy cellar, turned off thy cook, diſpoſed 
of thy dogs, forgotten thine acquaintance, and 
art reſolved henceforward, let people ſay of thee 
what they will, to be no one's friend but thine 
own, Yet, if thou haſt a virtuous friend, love 
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him at all times; make him the friend of thy 
heart; delight in his converſation; place con- 
fidence in his integrity, and ſecure his affection 


by all the good offices in thy power: If he 


meets with misfortunes and loſſes, and is re- 
duced to circumſtances of great perplexity and 
want, viſit him with the ſame freedom, and 
converſe with him with the ſame confidence and 


affection as in the days of his proſperity. Con- 


vince. him that thou art none, of thoſe ſummer 
friends, who, like numberleſs little inſects, crowd 
the warm breeze, but diſappear at the riſing of 
the ſtorm; who hum and buzz about him in the 
ſunſhine of proſperity, but when the winter of 
adverſity approaches, wing their way to a 
warmer ſun.” True love never forgets its ob- 
jeck. Delicate unremitting attentions endear 
each to the other, while an amiable partiality 
overlooks and compaſſionates each little foible, 


and ſoftens into amiableneſs each little fault. 


Here imagination creates new beauties, and 
eſteem lends new charms to love, and forms a 
ſilken band, which even time itſelf cannot 
diſſolve; the ſtrength of which increaſes as we 
advance in age. Is it that we grow more ten- 
der, as the moment of our ſeparation approaches? 
or is it, that they, who are to live together in 
another ſtate, begin to feel more ſtrongly that 
divine ſympathy which is to be the great band 
of their future ſociety? There is not a thought 
that ſooths my mind like this. I encourage my 
imagination to purſue it. The proſpect of it 

opens 
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opens the ſublimeſt views to the human mind, 
and awakens in the heart the moſt pleaſing and 
tender ſentiment, which, perhaps, can fill it in 
this mortal ſtate, Renew the memory of the 
moſt affectionate friends, with whom you were 
ever bleſſed in any period of your life; diveſt 
them of all thoſe infirmities which adhere to the 
human character; recal the moſt pleaſing and 
tender moments, which you ever enjoyed in 
their ſociety; and the remembrance of theſe 
ſenſations may aſſiſt you in conceiving that 
felicity, which is to be poſſeſſed by thoſe, who 
are re-united in happier regions, to thoſe whom 
they loved and honoured here. | 


That man may make a happy friendſhip with 
man, is hourly evident; and that ſuch Fe Pr 
ſhip may continue inviolable, is poſſible; but it 
is only with woman, that he is Prined for car- 
rying this amiable aſſociation to its utmoſt 
height. Nature forms the union between con- 
ſenting hearts, and human polity (conſcious of 
che frailties even of the beſt of the individuals, 
whom it connects and regulates) adds a tie to 
make that union laſting and indiſſoluble; a tie 
as ſacred as friendſhip, as pleaſurable as love, 
and as joyful as religion. 


I am ſure it is not to exalt the commerce 
with an ingenious companion too high, to ſay 
that every new accident or object which comes 
into a loving huſband's way, gives his wife new 
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pleaſures and ſatisfactions; and in the conver- 
ſation of a tender wife every thing is intereſting, 
and receives thoſe delicate touches which ſhe 
alone is capable of giving. Such a companion 
opens and expands our underſtandings, diveſts 
us of ruſticity, and teaches a certain elegant caſe 


that can never be acquired in the college, or 


the cloſet. For true Joye, wherever it prevails, 
adds a nameleſs grace to every action, gives a 
De to every trifling geſture, and renders 


the whole e Ne pleaſing and attractive; 
and the proſpect of maiptaining love and af- 
fection, when undiſſembled, is as ſecure as our 


deluſion is the foundation of our mutual liking. 
The ſentiment which unites us, is not the blind 
tranſport of a paſſionate deſire, but the moſt per- 
fect and harmonious amity. This affection, de- 
ſigned by our bountiful Creator to ſoften hu- 


manity, and ſweeten every human enjoyment, 


when it exiſts in a married ſtate, is as refined 
an enjoyment of life, to its lateſt period, as any 
on this ſide Heaven. It concentrates every hu- 
man felicity, gratifies every rational wiſh, is 
the grand cordial of life, and that heavenly 
balm, which cheriſhes hope, allays diſtruſt, 
mitigates pain, and ſoftens every miſery to 
which humanity is ſubject. But domeſtic hap- 
pineſs, however pleaſing in deſcription, like 
many a poetic dream, is but an alluring picture. 
It muſt be owned there is much domeſtic 
miſery. 
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We have now looked on the pleaſing ſide of 
the tapeſtry, and feen marriage in the molt fa- 
vourable Tight. Let us turn the canvas, and 
view it in its defects. There is ſomething un- 
natural in painting, which a ſkilful eye may 
eaſily diſcover from native beauty and com- 
plexion. Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas 
may entertain the eye, but not affect the heart; 
and ſhe, who takes no care to add to the natural 
graces, any excelling qualities, may be allowed 
ſtill to amuſe as a picture, but not to triumph as 
a beauty. The luſtre of her mind, kiging in her 
ſhape or features, gives her the power of charm- 
ing. The emanations of a kind and benign 
heart, in looks, in voice, in words, in attitude, 
in geſtures, are pleaſing to the view of every 
obſerver. It woula be a great improvement, or 
rather a recovery of what we call good breeding, 
if that politeneſs, which is in ſo high eſtimation 
among the faſhionable part of mankind, flowed 
from real affection. 3 


The real character is the only one that can 
be maintained at all times, and in all diſpoſi- 
tions. Our faults and defects, concealed in 
courtſhip, will be diſplayed in marriage, and 
as hypocriſy, in the minuteſt matrers amongſt 
friends, is extremely odious ; theſe defects may 
carry a ſting with them, to which, perhaps, we 
ſhall never be reconciled. Moſt men, in the 
time of courtmip, and in the firſt entrance of 
marriage, put on a behaviour, which is to laſt 
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no longer than until they are ſettled in the 
poſſeſſion of their miſtreſſes; and the moſt ab- 
ject flatterers often degenerate afterwards into 
the greateſt tyrants, It will, therefore, be ne- 
ceſſary to queſtion thoſe, who come to us with 
matrimonial complaints, concerning their be- 
haviour in the time of courtſhip, and inform 
them, that they are neither to wonder nor 
repine, when a contract begun in fraud, has 
ended in diſappointment. If their whole en- 
deavour was to hinder themſelves from being 
known, and to diſguiſe their natural temper, 
and real deſires, in an hypocritical imitation, 
ſtudied compliance, and continued affeCtation; 
this ſhews, with too much evidence, by what 
avenues thoſe evils have made their way into 
the married ſtate. I have found, by lang ex- 
perience, that a man will ſometimes rage at his 


wife, when in reality his miſtreſs has offended 


him; and a lady complain of the cruelty of her 
huſband, when ſhe hears no longer the flattery 
of the lover; nor when the huſband haſtens to 
the tavern, and the lady retires to her cloſet, 
am I always confident that they are driven by 
their miſeries; ſince J have ſometimes reaſon to 
believe, that they purpoſe not ſo much to ſouth 
their ſorrows, as to animate their fury. Or 
when I ſee the avaricious and crafry taking 
companions to their tables and their beds, 
without any inquiry, but after farms and money ; 
or the giddy and thoughtleſs uniting themſelves 
for life to thoſe whom they have only ſeen by 
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the light of tapers at a ball; when parents make 
articles for their children, without inquiring 
after their conſent; when ſome marry for heirs 
to diſappoint their brothers; and others throw 
themſelves into the arms of thoſe whom they 
do not love, becauſe they have found themſelves 
rejected where they were moſt ſolicitous to 
pleaſe; when ſome marry becauſe their ſervants 
cheat them ; ſome, becauſe they ſquander their 
own money; ſome, becauſe their houſes are peſt- 
ered with company; ſome, becauſe they will live 


like other people; and ſome,  becaule they are 
lick of themſelves. | 


I am not ſo much inclined to wonder that 
marriage is ſometimes unhappy, as. that it 
appears ſo little loaded with calamity. The 
marriage ſtate, to uſe the words of a cele- 
brated writer, is always an inſipid, a vexatious, 
or a happy condition, 


The firſt is, when two people of no genius 
or taſte for themſelves meet together, upon 
ſuch a ſettlement as has been thought reaſona- 
ble by parents and conveyancers, upon an exact 
valuation of the poſſeſſions or fortunes of both 
parties. In this caſe, the young lady's perſon 
is no more regarded than the houſe and im- 
provements in purchaſe of an eſtate; but ſhe 
goes with her Vine: rather than her fortune 
with her. Theſe make up the croud or vulgar 
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69 
of the rich, and fill up the lumber of human 
race, without beneficence towards thoſe below 
them, or reſpect towards thoſe above them; 


and lead a deſpicable, independant, uſeleſs life, 
without ſenſe of the laws of kindneſs, good 


nature, mutual good offices, and the elegant 


ſatisfactions which flow from reaſon and virtue. 


The vexatious life ariſes from a conjunction 
of two people of quick taſte and reſentment, 
Joined together for reaſons well known to 
their friends, in which ſpecial care is taken to 
avoid (what they think the chief of evils) po- 
verty, and enſure to them riches, with every 
other evil beſides. Theſe good people live in 
a conſtant conſtraint before company, and too 
great familiarity alone; when they are within 
obſervation, they fret at each other's carriage 


and behaviour. When alone, they revile each 


other's perſon and conduct: in company, they 
are in a purgatory; only when together in a hell; 
a leſſer hell in paſſage to the greater. Be it 
your care to reverſe this fad idea, and render 
the marriage ſtate a leſſer heaven, in paſſage to 
the greater. 


The happy marriage, is when two perſons 
meet and voluntarily make choice of each 
other, without principally regarding or neglect- 
ing the circumſtances of fortune. It is fit 
indeed that each party ſhould diſcuſs the nuptial 

| preliminaries, 
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preliminaries, to know what they have to expect 
on this head, and conſider ſeriouſly with them- 
ſelves, whether it will be ſufficient ſo far to 
anſwer their deſires as to prevent future mur- 
murings and anxieties, and prudently allow 
them to enjoy life as they intend. A marriage 
of love is pleaſant; a marriage of intereſt eaſy ; 
and a marriage where both meet, happy, But 
they who marry fortune or title, what can they 
expect from an alliance, in which their hearts 
were never conſulted? Where a young man 
has himſelf a ſufficient fortune, he ſhould not 
always look for an equivalent of that kind in 
the object of his love. It he weighs the attend- 
ance and behaviour of one, who comes to him 
in partnerſhip of his fortune, and expects an 
equivalent with that of her who enters his houſe 
as honoured and obliged by that permiſſion ; 
whatever gratifications he may promiſe himſelf 
in the latter caſe from an agreeable perſon, 
whatever compliances from an eaſy temper, 
whatever conſolations from a ſincere friendſhip, 
he may expect as due to his generoſity. The 
former is in all things to have a regard to the 
fortune which ſhe brought him; the latter to 
the fortune to which he introduced her, His 
commerce with the former will eternally have 
the air of a bargain; with the latter of a friend- 
ſhip. Joy will ever enter the room with him, 
and kind wiſhes attend her benefactor when he 
leaves it. The former will think herſelf ill uſed 
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in his abſence, and contrive at home an expenſe 
proportioned to the appearance he makes in the 
world; the latter thinks it her duty to increaſe, 
or at leaſt not to waſte his ſubſtance. In the 
former caſe, he will live in a conſtant compari- 
ſon of benefits, and never know the happineſs 
of conferring or receiving any; in the latter, he 
may promiſe himſelt all the obedience and ten- 
derneſs with which gratitude can inſpire a vir- 
tuous woman. 


Who can find a virtuous woman (ſays Solomon) 


for her price is above rubies? The important 


object of his inquiries are, whether ſhe poſſeſſes 
thoſe qualifications which naturally form the 
amiable wife, and the exemplary mother. 


J would not be underſtood, however, that 
beauty and fortune are of no eſtimation. 
Certainly no prudent man ought to engage in a 
married ſtate, without a ſufficiency on the one ſide 
or the other. But a figure agreeable and engag- 
ing, which inſpires affection without the ebriety 


p love, is a much ſafer choice than a profeſſed 
beauty. Aſk any of the huſbands of your 


great beauties, who are encumbered with their 
charms in all they do or ſay, and they will tell 


you, that good nature will always ſupply the 


place of beauty, but beauty cannot long ſupply 
the place of good nature. If you marry a 
woman remarkably beautiful, you muſt have a 

violent 
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violent paſſion for her, or you have not a pro- 
per taſte for her charms. But beauty is a 
dangerous property, tending to corrupt the 
mind of the wife, though it ſoon loſes its 
influence over the huſband. IT might here 
point out ſome advantages attending the want 
of beauty in women; a want which will always 
be conſidered by them as a misfortune. But 
all misfortunes admit of conſolation; and many 
of them, under a judicious conduct, may be 
metamorphoſed into bleſſings. While, however, 
I conſider the advantages attending the want of 
perſonal charms, I muſt not be underſtood to 
undervalue beauty. If we admire the lifeleſs 
works of art, much more ſhould we be delight- 
ed with the aſſemblage of living features, in 
which are united ſymmetry and expreſſion. It 
is nature's command, that we ſhould be charm- 
ed with her productions, both animate and 
inanimate; and our hearts are moſt willingly 
obedient, when ſhe bids us admire beavty in our 
own ſpecies. Taſte, fancy, and affection, are, 
then, all at once moſt powerfully aſſaulted, and it 
would be as unnatural, as it is vain, to reſiſt, 


by refuſing our admiration. But the moſt 


attractive beauty of the perſon reſults from the 
graces of the mind. Delicacy, ſweetneſs, under- 
ſtanding, and fenſibility, ſhining in the eyes, will 
compenſate an irregularity of features, and will 
ſooner excite love in a feeling heart, than the 
beſt formed face, and the fineſt complexional 
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hue without expreſſion, Without this irradiat- 


ing power, the proudeſt fair one ought to 
know, whatever her glaſs may tell her to the 
contrary, that her moſt perfect features are 
uninformed and dead. But with it, we ſhall 
find, what experience has indeed proved, that 
plain women, are often entitled to the utmoſt 
eſteem. Goodneſs not only raiſes, but conti- 
nues love, even ro them who have no preten- 
ſions to beauty; and all the pleaſing paſſions of 
the foul riſe in proportion to their goodneſs, 
and ſoften their very imperfections into beau- 
cles. 


The paſſion of, love to a miſtreſs when it is 
moſt ſincere, reſembles too much the flame of 
a fever; that to a wife is like the vital heat. It 
enters into the very conſtitution, and the 
kindneſs flows as eaſily and ſilently as the 
blood in the veins. A parity of temper is one 
of the principal requiſites in matrimonial 
happineſs; and yet it is poſſible that too great 
a ſimilarity of diſpoſition may, in fome cales, 
render both parties wretched. For inſtance ; if 
two perſons of a gay and careleſs turn of mind, 
ſhould happen to be united, both will think 
themſelves entitled to purſue their joint or 
ſeparate amuſements, without being encumber- 
ed with any attention to domeſtic œconomy, 
till even the neceſſary means for their ſupport 
may be irretrievably laviſhed away. 1 : 
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ſhould two perſons of a ſaturnine complexion 
be joined in the indiſſoluble band of marriage, 
the natural gloomineſs of their diſpoſitions will 
be encreaſed by each others converſe; melan- 
choly will become habitual, and care be height- 


ened to deſpondency. From theſe examples, it 


is obvious, that a ſimilitude of diſpoſitions 


alone, though a ſtrong incentive to affection, 


will not always enſure matrimonial felicity. 
And yet I am perfectly convinced, that where 


there is any material difference of ſentiments or 


manners, there never was, nor will be a happy 
marriage. 


Ihe companion of an evening, and a com- 

panion for life, require very different qualifica- 
tions, There may be a total diverſity of ideas, 
which admits no participation of the ſame 
delight; and there may likewiſe be ſuch a 
conformity of notions, as leaves not any thing 
to add to the deciſions of the other. With 
ſnch contrariety there can be no peace; with 
ſuch ſimilarity, there can be no pleaſure. Our 
reaſonings, though often formed upon different 


views, termmate generally in the ſame conclu- 


hon. Our thoughts, like rivulets iffuing from 
different ſprings, are each impregnated in its 
courſe, with various mixtures, and tinged by 


infuſions unknown to the other; yet at laſt. 


eaſily unite into one ſtream, and purify them- 
ſelves by the gentle efferveſcence of contrary 
| qualities, 
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qualities. Where we eſteem, and know we are 
eſteemed, we are eaſily won, and prone to 
ſubmiſſion; eſpecially where we have a good 
opinion, and a fort of reverence for the under- 
| ſtanding and good ſenſe of the perſon, who 
calmly and kindly reaſons with us; and who, 
we are convinced, makes our welfare his 
ſupreme and ruling concern. When ſuch a one 
1s called to the delicate and difficult office of 
admoniſhing and reproving us for our follies or 
vices, the workings of real affection, appearing 
to our full conviction, reconcile our minds to 
the reprover, and give real energy and efficacy 
to what he ſays. The power of love, in ſuch 
caſes, far ſurpaſſes the power of the fineſt 
eloquence, Love without diſſimulation con- 
quers every heart. Let us appear outwardly 
what we really are within, in our native 
characters undiſguiſed and unaffeted. Dare 


to be what you are. If you do not gain eſteem 


and friendſhip, you will have the conſolation to 
think that there 1s not a requiſite harmony in 
your minds and tempers for a mutual affection. 


Without a certain congeniality of ſentiment, 
independent of the adventitious circumſtances 
of beauty, rank, or fortune, the connubial 
ſtate is the very oppoſite of a heaven. Let 
parents, then, who are ſo fond of ſeeing their 
children married up to their rank, and chuſe 


rather to behold them ſplendidly miſerable than 


obſcurely 
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obſcurely happy, conſider that intrinſic quali- 
ties in one man may very probably purchaſe 
every thing that is adventitious in another; in 
plainer terms, that he whom they take for his 
perſonal perfections, may ſooner arrive at the 
gifts of fortune, than he, whom they take for 
the ſake of his fortune, can attain to perfonal 
perfections. Therefore, to make a ſure purchaſe, 
let them employ. fortune upon certainties, but 
not ſacrifice certainties to fortune; to the moſt 
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ample equivalent in,money, with the reverſe of 


theſe qualities, unleſs they chuſe to ſee” their 


children miſerable in great wealth, rather than 
the happieſt of the race of mankind in a leſs 
conſpicuous ſtate of life. What weakneſs of 


mind does it betray to forfeit the matchleſs Joys 


of virtuous love, for the ideal pleaſures of 
afluence, and to be voluntarily wretched, 
provided we are richly ſo, _ Wah 
| | 

What melancholy hiſtories have been record= 
ed, where blooming lovelineſs has been facri- 
ficed at the ſhrine of avarice, and manly virtue 
united to fortune and to miſery ? I could name 
crouds, who have led miſerable lives, for want 
of knowledge in their parents of this maxim, 
that, good ſenſe and good nature always go to- 
gether, That which is attributed to fools, and 
called good nature, is only an inability of 
obſerving what is faulty; which turns in mat- 


riage into a ſuſpicion of every thing as fuch, 
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from a conſciouſneſs of that inability. When a 
child of a liberal and ingenuous ſpirit is forced 
into the arms of a clown or blockhead, it is 
obliging her to a crime too odious to name. 
It is, in a degree, the unnatural conjunction of 
rational and brutal beings. Yet what is there. 
ſo common as the beſtowing an accompliſhed 
woman with ſuch diſparity? How awful and 
affecting is the day, when a parent leads his 
chud to the altar, in order to commit her into 
the hands of a man, and to give her a Lord, 
who. perhaps has no other idea of the preroga- 
tives of a huſband, than to, make an ill uſe of 
them? - Should he become a tyrant, inſtead of 


a friend and protector; or, if wholly neglecting 


the gentle and ſacred authority with which her 
father has entruſted him, ſhould he abandon to 
herſelf the dear object which he ought to lead, 
her father only has to anſwer for all the calami- 
ties that may be the conſequence of an union in 
which her heart has been ſo little conſulted. 
To ſee a virtuous fair one obliged to ſwear 
eternal conſtancy to, one, to whom her father, 
jealous of a vain prerogative, diſpoſes her hand, 
at the very time perhaps that her heart vows 
eternal love to another, is, I conceive, the 
worſt of human allotments, ſince ſhe muſt feel, 
as well for her own diſappointment, as for che 
miſery of him whom ſhe ſo ardently loves. 
That "he is wretched is moſt certain; but the 
Juſt feelings of nature emerging from the bottom 
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of her father's heart, muſt tell him he has a 
daughter, on whom indulgent heaven has 
beſtowed every bleſſing except à kind father. 
J would here adviſe fathers, whom heaven has 
bleſſed with dutiful children, to endeavour to 
make them happy rather than greit, and never 
by their authority to violate thoſe hearts which 
they have only a right to guide. Muſt nor all 
the pleaſures of marriage be unanimous and 
inſeparable? Do they not flow from real and 
unaffected lovelineſs? If ſo, let love be without 
diſumulation. OO Sean Cl Ha 


An affection raiſed by aſſumed appearances, 
can never ſupport us againſt the influence of | 
domeſtic troubles daily reviving, which diſco- 9 
jour our lives as rain and 1mpetuous torrents 
do clear and limpid ſtreams, that refine as they 
flow along, till they have wrought themſelves 
clear by their unwearied and inceſſant motion. 
Thoſe flowing ſtreams, circulating with a never 
failing current along their winding channels, 
compoſe, by their own embraces, no inexpreſſi ve 
emblem of the endearments of friendſhip. 
Enamoured as it were with each other, they 

lide by wealthy towns, and ſweep through 
ets vales; regardleſs of the blooming toys 
which deck the one, and of the noiſy crouds 
which throng the other; and continuing their 
progreſs, never interrupt their unwearied courſe, 
till they have ſwept through the moſt extenſive 
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climes and, regained their native ſeas. So may 
we, pleaſing and pleaſed with each other, paſs 


through the buſy and the amuſing ſcenes of life, 


” 


With ſuch harmonious agreement and indif- 
ſoluble union, , may we purſue the courſe 
marked out by Providence, our happineſs 
increaſing, and our vſefulneſs.entarging, as we 
draw. nearer the fountain of all good; till the 
105 of mortality puts an end to our voyage, 

aving already anticipated that heaven in each 
other's love and friendſhip, which we then go 
more fully to poſſeis. 
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ErRHESTLANS V. 33. | ' Is 5 
Let every one of you in particular fo lou bis wife, 
even as himſelf; and the wife Jee that ſhe 
reverence her huſband. - 5 


"PHE word wife is the moſt agreeable and 
1 delightful name in nature: If it were not 
ſo in itſelf, all the wiſer part of mankind; from 
the beginning of the world to this day, has 
conſented to an etror; if it were not ſo, man 
would not here be commanded to love her as 
himſelf. Herein it is, that divinity, by a-moſt 
kind and welcome force obliges us to that, to 
which humanity does paſſionately prompt us. 
Herein it is, that we are hy a gentle tie bound 
to that as Chriſtians, to which we were all before 
deſirous to be bound as men. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the reſtraints of law, 
which have been laid on marriage, gteatly 
diſcourage | virtuous love. Ic is: fad, the 
marriage act is juſtified by the example of 
foreign nations; but ſo alſo is arbitrary Powen 
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and there are few acts which in their nature and a 

ſpirit tend more to deſpotiſm than the marriage F 
act. But omitting” to conſider it in a political 6 
light, I ſhall view it for a moment, as it effects a 

lj the morals of the ſexes. Let us ſuppoſe the 1 

caſe of two young and virtuous perſons pow- a 


erfully ſtruck with each others agreeable quali- 
ties, and deeply in love. The conſequence of | _ 
L being obliged to poſtpone a legal union may if 
tend to promote an improper intercourſe, (ſince 
an intercourſe there muſt be from the influence 
of love, as well as from the dictates of pru- 
dence) by which the maid may be 9 
and the lover corrupted. Yet I will add that 
alterations in an act, in which the domeſtic 
| happineſs of every family in the kingdom is 
j intereſted, ſhould not take place bur after the 
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cooleſt deliberation, and the teſtimony of long 
and deciſive experience. Villains will avail 
themſelves of a freedom from reſtraint, to 
allure” the incautious female into matrimony, 
merely for the ſake of her fortune; and ſurely 
ſome precaution muſt be taken by human laws 
to prevent that cruel ſpecies of robbery. To 
rob a father: of his child, and then to forſake or 
injure that child, none but a father can feel the 
agonizing pain that riſes on the reflection. 
Her huſband receives her, for the moſt part, 
from the hands of thoſe, under whoſe wings ſhe 
had till that time been ſafe and happy; from 
thoſe, | whoſe goodneſs he promiſed to —_— 
= an 
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and whoſe indulgence he has ſworn to imitate. 
He takes her from the boſom of parental 
tenderneſs, to feed and cheriſh her in his own, 
and therefore ſhould / love her even as himſelf, 
and be more careful to preſerve his character 
and reputation, becauſe her's depends upon it. 


Women are generally reſpected and eſteemed 
in the world according to the merit and character 
of their hufbands, which may be one reaſon 
why they are enjoined to reverence them, and 
the wife ſee that ſhe reverence ber buſband. How 
ſhocking then to ſet out with fraud, and to 
proceed with deceit, in this folemn engage- 
ment? Let your words be bonds, your oaths 
oracles, your love ſincere, and your thoughts 
immaculate, in the adyances you make towards 
a young lady of the ſtricteſt virtue, and have 
ſomething that may pleaſe her mind in its 
pureſt innocence, as well as celebrate her 
perſon in its higheſt: beauty. This would in- 
ſtrut a woman to be a good wife, all the while 
it is a wooing her to be a bride. Imagination 
and reaſon would go hand in hand in a generous 
amour. I muſt confeſs, I ever thought it the 
moſt valuable recommendation of a wife, to be 
capable of becoming a converſable companion 
to her huſband. I do not conſider the ladies as 
only beautiful figures placed in the world by 
way of ornament, or as delightful flowers 
formed merely to variegate and enrich the 

colouring 
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Her inclination to improve, them, ſeconded by 
her ability to take the proper methods, mult be 
attended with the moſt valuable effects But 
little. nouriſhment of mind can be imbibed from 
2 mother, whoſe ideas hardly ever wandered 
beyond the limits either of a kitchen or 2 


dreſſing room. i 4 18141810 N 
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If the ladies would ſacrifice to the graces, in 
their conjugal demeanour, as ſincerely as they 
do at their toilets, and labour inceſſantly and 
with delight, to enlarge the ſphere of their 
knowledge, and aggrandize their minds with 
truth, juſtice, humanity, and genuine religion, 
and with enlarged views of the Deity, as he 1s 
manifeſted in the natural and moral world, their 
intellectual acquiſitions would enable them to 
entertain their huſbands by every agreeable 
information, and make them daily not only 
more fond of them, but infinitely more ſatisfied 
with themſelves; nor could they enough ap- 
plaud their good fortune in having their lives 
varied every "hour, and their hearts more glad 
from every circumſtance which they meet with. 


* 


For mutual love gives an importance to the moſt 


indifferent things, and a merit to actions the 
moſt inſignificant. Whatever is delightful in 
human life, is to be enjoyed in à greater 
perfection in the married, than in the ſingle 
condition. There is ſomething in it that 
doubles ſatisfactions, becauſe others partake of 
them; and lightens afflictions, becauſe others 
ſhare them. Nature has given all the little arts 
of ſoothing and blandiſhment to the female, 
that ſhe may chear and animate her companion, 
in a conſtant and aſſiduous application to the 
making a proviſion for his family, and the 
education of their common children. By a 
ſort of ſecond proceſs, her nature is, as it were, 
more ſublimed, and though ſhe is not formed 
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with ſtrength of body to govern, yet ſhe is 
furniſhed with attractions to control the heart of 
man. What is refined in ſtudy, and uſeful in the 
milder modes of life, ſuits the more tender 
health, and thoſe ſofter graces, that give the 
higheſt luſtre to the female ſex. | 


Whenever I ſee a knot of miſſes buſy at their 
needles, I confider myſelf as in the ſchool of 
Virtue, and look upon their occupations with 
much fatisfation, becauſe I regard them as 
providing a ſecurity againft the moſt dangerous 
eninarers of the foul, by enabling themſelves to 
exclude idleneſs from their ſolitary moments, 
and with idleneſs, her attendant train of paſſions, 


fancies, chimeras, fears, ſorrows and deſires. 


Let the men unenvied ſhine in public; it is the 
women muſt make their homes delightful. 


Public life (though ſome females have ſhone 


in it as ſtars of the firſt magnitude) is not 


certainly the proper walk of the ſex. Far other 
excellencies than thoſe, which grace the ſtateſ- 
man, the politician, or the hero, are generally 
to be expected from them. To lecture with 
authority, to argue with violence, to diſpute 
with obſtinacy, are qualifications purely maſcu- 
line. It were too much to ſay, that to be in the 
right is a male quality; but to feel one's ſelf in 
the right, or rather to ſhew that feeling, 1s not 
delicately female. Man was born to govern, to 
guard, and to protect; woman to obey, to 
28 pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, and to reward. Man ſits at the helm, 
and having the management and direction of 
affairs, in whatever ſtation, buſineſs or profeſſion 
he is engaged, muſt expect to meet with various 
misfortunes and diſappointments in his paſſage 
through the world; and therefore, as molt able, 
is appointed to perform the journey. The care 
of providing for his houſehold, of acquiring 
what is neceſſary and convenient, falls to the 
lot of the induſtrious huſband. How then 1s 
the good and. virtuous wife, the partner of his 
Joys and ſorrows, to behave to him in thoſe 
croſſes and vexations he meets with in this great 
ſcene of vexation, the world? Is ſhe to re- 
proach his melancholy, to inflame his. paſſion, 
to imbitter his diſquietude? Or is ſhe, on the 
other hand, to endeavour to calm his ſorrows, 
and ſooth his affliction; to conſider the wounds 
of adverſity which pain him, as receivea 1n her 
ſervice; the diſquietude, which he feels, as en- 
dured for her ſake? Is ſhe not to give way to 
the petulency or anger which appears in him, ro 
eſteem it not as the natural inmate of his breaſt, 


but as an importunate 1atruding ſtranger brought 


thither by misfortunes and diſappointments? The 

reater, therefore, his ſorrows are, the greater 
ſhould be her care to remove them. Her tender- 
neſs ſhould increaſe in proportion to his diſquie- 
tude; her forbearance to his warmth; her com- 
placency, to his uneaſineſs. Her ſmiles are to 
make amends for the frowns of the world, and 
her love and kindneſs to compenſate for its hatred 
and ingraiitude, O 2 Man 
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Man governs by law, woman by perſuaſion. 
Her's is a ſovereignty founded on complaiſance 
and addreſs, and, in domeſtic life at leaſt, has 
been felt and acknowledged in all ages. Mark 
how ſhe aſpires and riſes to univerſal dominion 
and empire. She never ſtruggles or contradicts, 
but uniformly accompliſhes her deſigns by 
ſubmiſſion. Her indulgence of her huſband 
ſecures her own; and ſhe poſſeſſes the bleſſed 
art of giving way, by which ſhe is enabled the 
more effectually to keep her ground. I have 
often remarked, how women of capacity and 
elegance have poſſeſſed the hearts of their hul- 
bands, in a degree which is not common; I 
mean, where thoſe huſbands had any worth or 
diſcernment. You will eaſily imagine, that I 
ſuppoſe the women in queſtion too wiſe and too 
excellent to affect ſuperiority; or not to give to 
their partners all the credit and conſequence 
poſſible on every occaſion. If they place their 
glory in deſpotic rule inſtead of kind attraction, 


and chuſe rather to tyrannize over daſtardly 
ſlaves under the form of huſbands, than to 


influence thoſe huſbands as tender friends; 
what can we ſay, but that we pity their huſ- 
bands much, but them the more. For the idea 
of a little paultry power aſſumed without title, 
and exercifed without diſcretion, to give up the 
worthieſt triumph of their ſex, how mean and 
how miſerable! Tell it not in Gath ; publiſh it 
not in the ſtreets of Aſcalon ; leſt the daughters of 


the Philiftines rejoice ; left the daughters of the 


uncircumciſed 
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unc ircumciſed triumph. Alluding to ſuch Solo- 
mon obſerves, it is better to dwell in a cerner of 
the houſe top, than with a brawling woman in a 
wide houſe. Depend upon it, ſuch diſpoſitions 
are always diſguſting. Were ſhe that indulges 
them blooming as the ſpring, or beautiful as 
the day, no charms of underſtanding or of 
perſon could compenſate in her the want of 
ſoft compliance and meek ſubmiſſion. Heaven 
made her inſinuating, but not in order to be 
croſs : it made her feeble, but not to be impe- 
rious: it gave her beauty, but not to disfigure 
it with anger; and imparted to her a ſweet 
voice, but not to be a ſcold. The female mind 
as well as form is naturally ſoft and delicate, 
more ſuſceptible of pain and pleaſure than the 
mind of man. Her form can boaſt of finer 
harmony, though of leſs ſtrength. In like 
manner, the ſentiments of the ſofter ſex abound 
in a peculiar tenderneſs, delicacy and vivacity. 
If they are not ſolid, they are refined; if they 
are not juſt and ſerious, they are natural and 
chearful, more gay and lively than men. 
Nature has given them beauty of external form, 
ſuperior to that of the men. The power 
which this gives them over our hearts, they 
well know, and they need no inſtructor how to 
exerciſe it. But if we ſuffer what ſhould be 
only a ſoft alteration, to grow into an abſolute 


dominion, and thoſe qualities which were 
intended to enhance our pleaſure and poliſh our 


manners, to aſſume an arbitrary power over our 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, and to control our mental faculties, we 
do not make uſe of thoſe powers which heaven 
gives us; and if evil follows, whether in a moral 
or in a natural ſenſe, we are the authors of it. 


In all conceſſions a man ſhould conſider 
whether the preſent he makes, flows from his 
own love, or the importunity of his beloved : 
if from the latter, he 1s her ſlave; (if from the 
former, her friend) and he is to ſee the hour in 
which he is to be reproached by her for this 
very complaiſance to her. There is ſomething 
ſo moving in the very image of weeping beauty, 
that it were to be wiſhed thoſe eloquent drops 
were no more laviſhed on trifles, or employed 
as ſervants to their waywardneſs; but reſerved 
for uſeful occaſions in life, to adorn generous 
pity, true penitence, or real ſorrow. 


I would humbly propoſe to the ladies, for 
their own eaſe and happineſs, to be good 
humoured, to be mild to their domeſtics; nay, 
to be complaiſant even to their huſbands; 
becauſe. good humour, mildneſs and complai- 
fanceare good for their faces. For whenever they 
ſay or do a good humoured thing, they add a new 
beauty to their countenance; and by giving ſome 
attention to the affairs of their families, and 
now and then living regularly, keep off ſomewhat 
longer than otherwiſe the wrinkles of age. 


It is very unfortunate, that within that circle 
where 
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where all the virtues of temper find an ample 
range, too many think themſelves at liberty to 
be rude and quarrelſome, and frequently exer- 
ciſe the worſt turns of their temper, where they 
ought to exert the beſt, I ſee one advantage to 
be reaped from the company of thoſe who live 
in the hourly repetition of ſharp anſwers, eager 
upbraidings, and diſtracting reproaches; and that 
is, to form ourſelves for the world by patience at 
home; and I would have, if poſſible, a wiſe man 
be contented with his lot, even with a ſhrew; 
for though he cannot make her better, he may 
make himſelf better by her means; he may be 
beholden to her, that he bears ſo well the temper 
of others; but he muſt be grieved when he ſees 
her fretting and bleeding inwardly from trivial 
motives; when he beholds the face of an angel 
agitated and diſcompoſed by the heart of a fury. 


I cannot conſider, without a ſecret indigna- 
tion, that all thoſe affections of the mind, 
which ſhould be conſecrated to their children, 
huſbands, and parents, in all the. domeſtic 
innocent endearments of life, are vilely proſti- 
tuted and thrown away. Was the underſtand- 
ing, that divine part in our compolition, given 


for ſuch an uſe? Is it thus that we improve the. 


greateſt talent human nature is endowed with? 
What would a ſuperior being think, were he 
ſhewn this intellectual faculty in a female fury, 
and at the ſame time told that it was by this 
ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from brutes, and allied to 

angels; 
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angels; to whom man looks up as a being of the 


ſweeteſt, lovelieſt, and moſt celeſtial order, 
whoſe beautiful ſmile communicates the happi- 
neſs ſhe feels to all around her, and like a 
{mooth ſtream, reflects every object in its juſt 
proportion, and faireſt colours; while the angry 
countenance, like troubled water, renders back 


the images of things diſtorted and broken, and 


communicates to all that diſordered motion 
which ariſes ſolely from its own agitation ? 


This ſpecies of good humour, which is the re- 
ſult of underſtanding, virtue, and gratitude, has 
a double claim to female attention, and ought to 
be uniform in its appearance, and conſiſtent in 
its manners. It ſhould nor, like an April day, 


lower and ſhine almoſt in the ſame moment ; nor, 
like the flaming heats of July, ſhould the brigat- 


neſs of the meridian ſun foretel the approaching 
thunder. There is a yet higher and ſtropger mo- 
tive tor avoiding rage, jealouſy, or any other un- 
gentle paſſion, which deforms the faireſt face, as 
much as it degrades the mind. If ſhe preſumes 
to call herſelf a Chriſtian, ſhall the diſciple of a 
fuffering Saviour dare to reſent, with furious out- 
rage the real or imaginary injuries ſhe-may re- 
ceive? or can ſhe kneel before the throne of mer- 
cy, and ſupplicate the God of peace and good will 
to man, for pardon and protection, while her 
heart is agitated with a ſpirit of malice and re- 
venge towards a fellow creature, frail as her 
wretched ſelf ? Let us ſuppoſe what, I think, ” 
; wor 
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worſt of all ſituations, an amiable young woman 
poſſeſſing the tendereſt affection for her huſband, 
while he, from the natural depravity and incon- 
ſtancy of his nature, has withdrawn his love 
from her, and perhaps beſtowed it on ſome 
unworthy object, to whom he devotes his time 


and fortune. In ſuch a ſtate of wretchedneſs, 


what line ſhall our neglected wife purſue? The 
firſt ſtep that I would recommend to her, is that 
of entering into a ſerious and impartial exam- 
ination ot her own conduct. If ſhe cannot 
diſcover any fault in her manners, that might 
have given offence, or created diſguſt, let her 
ſteadily purſue the ſame behaviour ſhe has 
hitherto practiſed; for if that be totally free 
from error, it is impoſſible that any alteration 
can give additional efficacy to it, For to reſent 
or to. retaliate, neither her duty nor her religion 
will permit; nor is there any inſtance to be met 
with, where female violence has ever conquered 
male obſtinacy; or where diſſipation or coque- 
try, though they have alarmed the pride, ever 
reclaimed the alienated affections of a huſband, 
I can, by no means, adviſe her to turn a 
faſhionable wife, with reſpe& to the conjugal 


bed. The modiſhneſs of the crime does not 


diminiſh ic, I would recommend the contrary 
behaviour, which deſerves all her heart and 
application in the attempt, And ſhe has this 


for her encouragement, that her endeavours will 


be always plealing, and ſhe will find the affec- 
P tions 
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tions of her huſband riſing towards her in pro- 
portion to her endeavours to pleaſe him. 


Solomon, in his deſcription of a virtuous 
woman, has furniſhed us with the fineſt idea 
that ever was given, ſhe openeth hen mouth with 
wiſdom, and in ber tongue is the law of kindneſs. 


And ſurely there exiſts not a being, under the 


form of a huſband, who could reje& ſuch an 
addreſs with ſcorn or violence. Recollection 
may furniſh' to my fair readers many inſtances, 
where patient ſufferings have been rewarded 
with returning love. But never yet was love 
recalled by lamentations or upbraidings. 'The 
firſt may ſometimes create pity, but oftener 
begets contempt; and the latter never did, nor 
can produce any paſſion, but inſtant rage, or 
cool determined hare. It is wonderful to ob- 
ſerve, how eaſily man gets into a habit of 
being the leaſt agreeable, where he is obliged 
to be moſt ſo; becauſe he has a woman of merit 
who is obliged to receive him kindly; who 
pretends ro no ſuccour, and hopes for no relief, 
but from him; and yet he never reflects, that to 
come home only to ſleep off an intemperance, 
and ſpend all the time he is there, as if it were 
a puniſhment, cannot but give anguiſh. Their 
hours together are either painful or inſipid ; the 
minutes ſhe has to herſelf in his abſence are not 
ſufficient to give vent at her eyes to the grief 


and torment of his laſt converſation. The 
| ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected wife, if ſhe ſuffers wrongfully in her 
huſband's opinion of her, and is upbraided 
falſely, is often put in mind of an ill thing, 
that ſhe would not otherwiſe perhaps have 
thought of; which fills her imagination with 
ſuch an unlucky idea as in time grows familiar, 
executes deſire, and loſes all the ſhame and 
horror which might at firſt attend it; and ſome- 
times makes her reſolve to give him reaſons for 
his ſuſpicions, and to enjoy the pleaſures of the 
crime, ſince ſhe muſt undergo the ignominy. 
Such probably were the conſiderations that 
directed the wiſe man in his advice to huſbands, 
ve not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and 
teach her not an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf. 


It will require much pains, but they are 
pleaſing ones, to keep the ever turning wheel of 
ſublunary bliſs, from rolling down the rugged 
precipice, where jealouſy, diſguſt and grief 
mark the horrid road. But I have not engaged 
to prevent inconſtancy, I have only undertaken 
to deſcribe it Whatever ſeeming uneaſineſſes 
little abſences may give, they are ſome of the 
beſt preſervatives of love and deſire, But love 
thrives beſt in places the leaſt frequented, where 
it is ſeldomeſt expoſed to the wanton gaze of the 
wandering eye, or the cruel hand of the rude 
or fly invader. Virtuous love, like true devo- 
otion, flies from noiſe, ſeeks retreat, and de- 
lights to indulge itſelf unobſerved by all but the 
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object of its veneration. They who have choſen 
each other out of the whole ſpecies, with 
a deſign to each other's mutual comfort and 
entertainment; who have a riſing family to 
introduce into the world, conſider the mutual 
intereſt in which they are engaged, with all the 
_? which ovght to incite their tenderneſs 
and compaſſion towards thoſe, who have their 
dependence upon them, and caſt a look upon 
each other the moſt render and affectionate you 
ever beheld. The man can ſay, if 1 am unac- 
ceptable to all the world beſides, there is one 
whom TI fincerely love, that will receive me 
with joy and tranſport, and think herſelf oblig- 
ed to double her kindneſs and careſſes of me, 
from the gloom with which ſhe ſees me overcaſt. 
What returns of love are due to her, whoſe 
tenderneſs thus relteves her huſband's cares, 
whoſe affection ſoftens his diſtreſs, and whoſe 
good humour and complacency lighten and 
fubdue his afflitrons. The duties which are 
powerfully called forth by this endearing rela- 
tion, are of that tender kind which inſpire good- 
neſs and humanity. He who beholds a woman 
whom he loves, ſhewing a ſweet ſolicitude to 
pleaſe him by every decent, gentle, unaffected 
attraction, is ſoothed, is ſubdued, and yields 
1 himſelf her willing captive. There 1s an influ- 
ence, there is an empire, which belongs to the 
fair ſex, and which I wiſh them ever to poſſeſs : 


I mean that which has the heart for its * 
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and is ſecured by meekneſs and modeſty, by 

ſoft attraction and virtuous love. The accom- 
pliſhed wife makes it her buſineſs to ſerve, and 
her pleaſure to oblige her huſband; ſhe is 
humble and modeſt from reaſon and conviction; 
ſubmiſſive from choice, and obedient from 
inclination. It is the wife's intereſt as well as 
duty, to be in ſubjection to her huſband ; be- 
cauſe ſhe, who moſt eaſily complies with his 
will, is for the moſt part indulged in her 
own; and ſhe hath the moſt frequent opportu- 
tuniries to command, who is moſt ready and 
moſt willing to obey.” And that ſhe may never 
feel herſelf under the dominion of a maſter, let 
her huſband impoſe on her no other commands 
but ſuch as may render her ſubjection the more 
agreeable, and his authority the more laſting. 
Let the end propoſed in all their diſputes*'be 
truth, and not victory; and the deſire of both 
to convince, and not to conquer; and let every 
one of you in particular ſo love his wife even as 
himſelf; and the wife ſee that ſhe reverence her 
huſband. | 
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